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A Letter from the Director General 


... ABOUT CORDS 


More than three years have passed 
since the establishment of the Office 
of Civil Operations in Viet-Nam, de- 
signed—in the words of its first direc- 
tor—‘to build a new Viet-Nam with 
new agriculture, improved education, 
modern medical facilities; all the 
things that are so essential to cement- 
ing the allegiance of Viet-Nam’s war- 
ravaged people to an evolving regime 
which is truly their own.” Now des- 
ignated Civil Operations and Revo- 
lutionary Development Support, the 
program is widely known as CORDS, 
administered by AID and with its 
civilian personnel holding Foreign 
Service commissions, both temporary 
and permanent. At this writing 350 
Foreign Service Officers have worked 
in the CORDS program and their 
contribution has come to be valued 
far out of proportion to their num- 
bers; their performances have added 
another to the often mentioned, and 
justifiably respected, “finest traditions 
of the Foreign Service.” 


The policies and expectations of 
this administration in Viet-Nam have 
placed an even greater emphasis upon 
CORDS and, by extension, upon the 
role of the Foreign Service. The De- 
partment has therefore undertaken a 
commitment to provide for service 
with CORDS, 150 Foreign Service 
Officers, of all grades, on a continu- 
ing basis until such time as circum- 
stances no longer so dictate. It is 
likely that details to CORDS will be 
a significant element in Foreign Ser- 
vice personnel operations for some 
time to come. 


With notable understatement the 
Foreign Service Journal, in July of 
1968, editorially referred to Viet- 
Nam as “a subject that no one, least 
of all those dedicated to serving the 
public weal, can contemplate with al- 
together disinterested scientific de- 
tachment.” The very last to feel dis- 
interested, or detached, would be of- 
ficers of the career Foreign Service 
whose work, wherever assigned, has 
inevitably been measurably affected 
by the American involvement in Viet- 
Nam. Discussion within the Service 
about Viet-Nam has been no less 
sharp, and a good deal more thought- 
ful, than most of that which has taken 
place elsewhere on this most polem- 
ical of issues. This is as it always 
has been in the Foreign Service and 


as it should be. But that the policies 
established by the administration re- 
ceive loyal, disciplined and intelligent 
execution follows so naturally that 
even to comment upon it is, in a 
sense, an offense to the Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

Now, direct and personal involve- 
ment with the problem of Viet-Nam is 
a very definite possibility for every 
Foreign Service Officer. The figure of 
150 will represent almost five percent 
of the FSO strength at mid-year 1970 
and no officer may regard himself as 
automatically excluded from the in- 
tensive effort now underway to assign 
qualified FSOs for service with 
CORDS. This duty is not easy on any 
count and it entails specific hardships, 
especially that of separation from 
one’s family. But there are important 
compensations as well, both personal 
and professional. If, in the vernacular 
of the day, one wants to be “where 
the action is” and most Foreign 
Service Officers do—he cannot come 
closer to it than CORDS. Officers of 
junior grades are given responsibili- 
ties, and authority to match, far be- 
yond those they might expect in the 
normal course of Foreign Service as- 
signments and they develop—usually 
quite unconsciously — the self-reli- 
ance, resourcefulness and decisiveness 
which these responsibilities uniquely 


demand. Perhaps the rewards offered 
senior officers are best described in 
the words of one just completing 
eighteen months with CORDS, who 
writes: “These jobs as Province 
Senior Advisor are fabulous in terms 
of power, the versatility and executive 
abilities required, resources under 
one’s control, opportunities to save 
the U.S. taxpayer large amounts of 
money, frequency of negotiation and 
potential to influence military/admin- 
istrative/political developments . . . 
Except for the prestige factor, a good 
many ambassadorial assignments 
would not begin to compare with 
these jobs.” And the writer could be 
wrong about the prestige factor; the 
importance the Department places 
upon them, and the quality of officers 
being chosen to fill them, betoken a 
respect for these positions equalled 
by few others in the Service today. 

Practical advantages will stem from 
service with CORDS. Special efforts 
will be made to place officers com- 
pleting their tours of duty in positions 
attractive to them and_ selection 
boards will be instructed again to pay 
particular attention to the physical 
circumstances affecting an officer’s 
performance. None are more demand- 
ing today than those of CORDS. 

The commitment to provide 150 
officers for assignment to CORDS is 
one of the heaviest requirements to be 
levied upon the Foreign Service in 
recent years. Our response will be 
the one the President has the right 
to expect. 


John H. Burns 


VISITOR—John Burns, Director General of the Foreign Service, left, and John Paul 
Vann, Deputy for CORDS, IV Corps, are shown at Tan Chau on the Mekong 
River. Mr. Burns visited over 70 Foreign Service Officers at their duty stations 
during a recent tour of the CORDS program. 
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EARTH DAY OBSERVANCE 


Environmental Assembly Called in 


Distinguished authorities will dis- 
cuss the growing problem of pollution 
of the atmosphere and the waters of 
the earth at a special Environmental 
Assembly in the West Auditorium on 
April 22. 

The meeting—from 9:15 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m.—is being sponsored by the 
Foreign Service Institute in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs, 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Environmental Affairs, and the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters. 

Employees of the Department, 
AID, USIA, ACDA and the Peace 
Corps—and their wives—have been 
invited to attend the assembly. 

Members of the Diplomatic Com- 
munity also have been invited. 

Speakers will include Dr. Lee Du- 
Bridge, Science Adviser to President 
Nixon; Dr. Edward D. Goldberg, 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography; 
David Caverly, General Manager, 
Ontario, Canada, Water Resources 
Division; Thomas F. Malone, Direc- 
tor of Research, Travelers Insurance 
Company, whose field is meteorology; 
and Philip M. Hauser, Director, Pop- 
ulation Research Center, University 
of Chicago. 

In a message to employees, De- 
partment officials pointed out that 
many persons throughout the nation 
will be observing “Earth Day” on 
April 22 and focusing on the prob- 
lem of pollution of the environment. 

The Environmental Assembly in 
the Department—to be held on the 
same day—‘“will consider the effect 
of pollution on our world environ- 
ment and on relations among 
nations.” 

“Distinguished authorities will dis- 
cuss with us the nature of the pollu- 
tion of our atmosphere and the waters 
of the earth and the implications of 
the population explosion on our en- 
vironment,” officials added. “Those 
are, of course, international as well 
as national and personal problems, 
requiring urgent action by all of us 
working together.” 

The problem of pollution is of in- 
creasing concern to President Nixon 
and other leaders. 

In his State of the Union Message 


before a joint session of the Congress 
on January 22, President Nixon said: 

“In the next 10 years we shall 
increase our wealth by 50 percent. 
The profound question is: Does this 
mean we will be 50 percent richer 
in a real sense, 50 percent better off, 
50 percent happier? 

“Or does it mean that in the year 
1980 the President standing in this 
place will look back on a decade in 
which 70 percent of our people lived 
in metropolitan areas choked by traf- 
fic, suffocated by smog, poisoned by 
water, deafened by noise, and ter- 
rorized by crime? 

“These are not the great questions 
that concern world leaders at summit 
conferences. But people do not live 
at the summit. They live in the foot- 
hills of everyday experience. It is 
time for all of us to concern our- 
selves with the way real people live 
in real life. 

“The great questions of the seven- 
ties is, shall we surrender to our 
surroundings, or shall we make our 
peace with nature and begin to make 
reparations for the damage we have 
done to our air, to our land, and to 
our water? 

“Restoring nature to its natural 
state is a cause beyond party and 
beyond factions. It has become a 
common cause of all the people of 
this country. It is a cause of particu- 
lar concern to young Americans, 
because they more than we will reap 
the grim consequences of our failure 
to act on programs which are needed 
now if we are to prevent disaster 
later. 

“Clean air, clean water, open 
spaces—these should once again be 
the birthright of every American. If 
we act now, they can be... .” 

On February 2 President Nixon 
submitted the Budget Message to the 
Congress. Among the goals he listed 
was launching of “a major effort to 
improve environmental quality by 
attacking air and water pollution, by 
providing more recreation opportu- 
nities, and by developing a better 
understanding of our environment 
and man’s impact upon it.” 

The President added: 

“One of the most important new 
initiatives that I am proposing for the 





West Auditorium 


first time in this budget is to enhance 
the quality of life—the legacy of one 
generation of Americans to the next. 

“Our environment is becoming in- 
creasingly unpleasant and unhealth- 
ful. We are hampered by polluted 
air, contaminated rivers and lakes, 
and inadequate recreation opportu- 
nities. 

“Despite current budget stringency, 
we must find a way to move aggres- 
sively on these problems now. Delay 
would make our environment more 
unlivable, and raise the costs of what 
we must do in any event. I will send 
a Special Message to the Congress 
setting forth major proposals to im- 
prove and protect our surroundings. 

“Highest priority will go to ele- 
ments of the program designed to 
attack water pollution and air pol- 
lution—these problems that most 
directly impinge on our health and 
well-being. 

“The major responsibility to reduce 
pollution rests appropriately with 
State and local governments and the 
private sector. However, the Fed- 
eral Government must exert leader- 
ship and provide assistance to help 
meet our national goals.” 

Under a section in the Budget en- 
titled “Clean Waters” the President 
noted: 

“I am proposing a sustained na- 
tional commitment to meet our water 
quality goals. I will seek legislation 
for a 5-year program providing grants 
to communities for the construction 
of sewage treatment facilities. This 
effort will grow in momentum as com- 
munities complete their plans and 
begin construction. When combined 
with State and local matching funds, 
this program will provide $10 billion 
of construction beyond that already 
appropriated by the Congress. 

“The proposed environmental 
financing authority, discussed later 
in this Message, will help local com- 
munities finance their share of the 
proiects. 

“TI am proposing a fundamental 
reform of the municipal waste treat- 
ment program to assure that Federal 
funds go to areas where the benefits 
are clear and where State and local 
governments have developed ade- 
quate programs to achieve stated 
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goals. We must also assure that cost 
sharing for treatment works is equi- 
table and creates incentives for reduc- 
ing the amount of waste that would 
otherwise have to be treated in mu- 
nicipal systems. 

“I am recommending increased 
assistance to the State water pollution 
control agencies and a strengthening 
of enforcement provisions.” 

Another section in the President’s 
Budget Message was devoted to 
“Clean Air.” 

“We are now asking the States to 
set standards for two major air pol- 
lutants—sulfur oxides and smoke 
particles. Standards for additional 
pollutants will be set shortly. I am 
proposing additional funds and man- 
power to help the States with this 
difficult task. 

“To help control air pollution, we 
will accelerate efforts to control sulfur 
and nitrogen oxides. We will call 
upon private industry to help solve 
the problem. The airlines have al- 
ready agreed to abate aircraft smoke 
emission by 1972. We will increase 
our own spending for air pollution 
control by more than 30% in 1971.” 

Under the section on “Open 
Space,” the President wrote: 


“Improving the environment will 
also require increased efforts to pro- 
vide adequate park and recreation 
open space—particularly in and near 
cities, where the need is the greatest 
and land prices have been escalating 
most rapidly. I am recommending 
appropriation of all the funds pres- 
ently authorized for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to speed 
acquisition of Federal park lands and 
increase assistance to States to pro- 
vide more recreation opportunities. 
Wilderness, open space, wildlife— 
once gone—are lost forever.” 

The contributions of science and 
technology to improving the environ- 
ment also were reviewed by President 
Nixon in his Message to the Con- 
gress. 

“Where technology has polluted, 
technology can purify,” the President 
noted. “Solutions to many of our 
problems can be found only through 
greater understanding of our environ- 
ment and man’s impact upon it. We 
must also augment our ability to 
measure and predict environmental 
conditions and trends. 

“I am confident that this challenge 
can be met by our leading research 
institutions and scientists. To en- 
courage research related to environ- 
ment and other national problems, 
I am recommending that appropria- 
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NEW YORK CITY—Mrs. Shirley 






Temple Black, Deputy Representative on the 


Preparatory Committee for the United Nations Conference on Human Environ- 
ment, and Christian A. Herter, Jr., Representative on the Committee, are seen at 
a recent press briefing they held at the United Nations Headquarters. Mr. Herter 
is Special Assistant to the Secretary for Environmental Affairs and Director of the 
Office of Environmental Affairs in the Department. 


tions for the National Science Foun- 
dation be increased.” 

A few days later, on February 10, 
President Nixon sent another Message 
to the Congress. It contained a 37- 
point Administrative and Legislative 
Program dealing with Environmental 
Quality. 

“The environmental problems we 
face are deep-rooted and widespread,” 
he summarized. “They can be solved 
only by a full national effort em- 
bracing not only sound, coordinated 
planning, but also an effective follow- 
through that reaches into every com- 
munity in the land. Improving our 
surroundings is necessarily the busi- 
ness of us all... . 

“Through the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, through the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Environmen- 
tal Quality, and working with Gover- 
nors and Mayors and county officials 
and with concerned private groups, 
we shall be reaching out in an effort 
to enlist millions of helping hands, 
millions of willing spirits—millions 
of volunteer citizens who will put to 
themselves the simple question: 
‘What can 7 do?’ 

“It is in this way—with vigorous 
Federal leadership, with active enlist- 
ment of governments at every level, 
with the aid of industry and private 
groups, and above all with the deter- 
mined participation by individual 


citizens in state and every community, 
that we at last will succeed in restor- 
ing the kind of environment we want 


for ourselves, and the kind the gen- 
erations that come after deserve to 
inherit. 

“This task is ours together. It 
summons our energy, our ingenuity 
and our conscience in a case as fun- 
damental as life itself.” 

The problem of pollution is of 
concern to many international leaders. 

In a recent address at the US. 
National Commission for UNESCO 
meeting at San Francisco—Michel 
Batisse, Director of the Department 
of Environmental Sciences and Natu- 
ral Resources Research at UNESCO, 
warned: 

“Looking at the over-all scene on 
this planet, it appears today that man 
is a threatened species—just like the 
whooping crane... 

“These problems are formidable. 
It is not only a question of laws, of 
regulations of gadgets and dollars. It 
requires a will, a collective will of 
all nations. It requires a new phi- 
losophy of the relationship of man 
with nature, accepted by all. It re- 
quires a complete reassessment of 
many values which will affect eco- 
nomic theory, social structure, politi- 
cal institutions as well as individual 
freedom. It will hurt and is not going 
to be accepted lightly. .. . 

“My question to you, therefore, is 
this. Are we going to be consistent? 
Are we going to do something serious 
about the world environmental crisis? 
We better!” 








THE SECRETARY CHAIRS 


High-Level Meeting on Environment 


Secretary Rogers called for tan- 
gible results by the new International 
Standing Committee of the Cabinet 
Committee on Environment in the 
international environmental field by 
the end of 1972. The inaugural meet- 
ing of the Committee, chaired by 
Secretary Rogers, was held on March 
17 in the Secretary’s Conference 
Room. 

Secretary Rogers stressed in his 
opening remarks the importance the 
Department of State attaches to the 
international aspects of the various 
programs concerned with the quality 
of our environment. 

He stated that this area of inter- 
national relations offered opportuni- 
ties for new and innovative means 
of working with other countries. The 
Secretary noted President Nixon’s re- 
port to the Congress of February 18, 
1970, “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 
1970’s—A New Strategy for Peace,” 
in which the President described in- 
ternational environmental coopera- 
tion as “an essential requirement of 
our age.” The Secretary recalled that 
in early December he had personally 
requested U.S. Ambassadors to take 
particular note of this field of activity 
and that he was pleased at the re- 
sponse received to date on this mat- 
ter. The Cabinet Officers and other 
high officials present discussed vari- 
ous ongoing activities in this field and 
several topics the Committee would 
be concerned with in the future. 

Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Maurice H. Stans, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Walter J. 
Hickel, Secretary of the Interior; and 
George W. Romney, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
were present. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. 
William D. McElroy, Director of the 
National Science Foundation; and 
Russell E. Train, Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
also attended the meeting as did Na- 
thaniel Samuels, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs; 
Herman Pollack, Director, Bureau of 
International Scientific and Techno- 
logical Affairs; Rutherford M. Poats, 
Deputy Administrator, AID; Daniel 
P. Moynihan, Counsellor to the Pres- 
ident; and Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Environmental Affairs. 

The President directed the estab- 


lishment of the Standing Commit- 
tee, chaired by Secretary Rogers, to 
serve as a focal point for effective 
U.S. participation in the international 
consideration and activities concerned 
with environmental quality. The Com- 
mittee will: 

1. Develop procedures and a plan 
of action for enlisting the coopera- 
tion of other nations in attacks on 
problems of the environment, for full 
exchange of information and technol- 
ogy and adequate advance interna- 
tional consultation on major actions 
whenever possible, and for offering 
other countries appropriate technical 
assistance and technical cooperation. 

2. Examine the adequacy of the 
arrangements within the Government 
for the preparation of U.S. partici- 
pation in the 1972 U.N. Conference 
on Human Environment and related 
conferences scheduled by the OECD, 
ECE, and other organizations. 

3. Maintain contact with Govern- 
ment agencies, universities, profes- 
sional societies, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and other groups 
that may have interests in this area. 

The work of this cabinet level 
Standing Committee will be prepared 
by a group of policy-level alternates 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Her- 
ter. 

The Cabinet Committee on En- 
vironment, the new name for Presi- 
dent Nixon’s cabinet level group pre- 
viously known as the Environmental 
Quality Council, is the principal Ex- 
ecutive Branch mechanism for coor- 
dination of Federal Government pro- 
grams concerned with the environ- 
ment. 

On January 1, 1970 President 
Nixon signed into law the Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 which 
included provision for the establish- 
ment of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. This Council, chaired 
by Mr. Train, will assist the President 
in directing the affairs of the Cabinet 
Committee, in addition to the other 
responsibilities assigned to it in the 
Act. 


1970 FSO Promotions 
Became Effective April 5 
The 1970 Foreign Service Officer 
promotions became effective April 5. 
A swearing-in ceremony for those 
promoted was held Tuesday, April 7, 


in the Benjamin Franklin Room of 
the Department. 








Phil Claxton Cited 
For Population Work 





Secretary Rogers and Mr. Claxton 


Secretary Rogers, in a ceremony 
March 13, presented the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award to 
Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popu- 
lation Matters. 

In presenting the award, the Sec- 
retary emphasized the fundamental 
nature of the effort the Department 
is making in the field of population/ 
family planning. He pointed out: 
“President Nixon has said that the 
last third of this century involves 
nothing that is more important than 
the population problem.” 

“All of us in the Administration,” 
Mr. Rogers continued, “realize the 
importance of this work. . . . It really 
goes to the heart of the problems of 
the future. . . . So many of the things 
that we talk about—economic as- 
sistance and the ability of people to 
get along with each other—basically 
depend on our ability to control pop- 
ulation growth.” 

The Secretary noted, as an ex- 
ample, that much of the economic 
assistance to Latin America, as well 
as the development efforts of the 
Latin Americans, “have been eaten 
up by the rapid growth of popula- 
tion.” 

Secretary Rogers commended Mr. 
Claxton for performing a difficult as- 
signment “with great distinction.” 
“Thinking about his job,” the Secre- 
tary said, “he is involved with prob- 
ably the three most difficult subject 
matters in the world—sex, religion 
and politics.” 

The citation to Mr. Claxton was 
for his “successful efforts over the 
past three years in helping to formu- 
late U.S. foreign and development 
assistance policy on population mat- 
ters and in securing widespread sup- 
port for foreign population policy and 
programs, both within and outside 
the Government.” 
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PRESIDENT SIGNS LEGISLATION 


Commission Will Study Growth of Population in U.S. 


By PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


In a White House ceremony March 
16, President Nixon signed the legis- 
lation authorizing a Commission on 
Population Growth and the Ameri- 
can Future. At the same time he 
announced that John D. Rockefeller 
3rd would serve as Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The process leading to this action 
began a year ago. Within the first 
month of his Administration, in Feb- 
ruary 1969, the President designated 
Daniel P. Moynihan in collaboration 
with the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to undertake a review of U.S. 
population policies and programs. 
Mr. Moynihan, then Assistant to the 
President for Urban Affairs, is now 
Counsellor to the President. 

This review was made by a work- 
ing group including representatives 
of State, AID, HEW, Interior, the 
Office of the President’s Adviser on 
Science and Technology, the Bureau 
of the Budget and other interested 
agencies. Following this review, Pres- 
ident Nixon sent to the Congress on 
July 18 the first Message on popula- 
tion matters submitted by any Presi- 
dent. 

In his Message the President out- 
lined the facts of world population 
growth and a strong policy of US. 
support to United Nations and bi- 
lateral programs of assistance to de- 
veloping nations to deal with their 
problems of rapid population growth. 

He announced that he had “asked 
the Secretary of State and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to give popula- 
tion and family planning high priority 
for attention, personnel, research and 
funding among our several aid pro- 
grams.” 

He also announced that he was 
“asking the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Directors of the Peace Corps 
and the U.S. Information Agency to 
give close attention to population mat- 
ters as they plan their overseas oper- 
ations.” 

The Message gave major attention 
to problems of population growth in 
the U.S. It noted that the U.S. popu- 
lation passed 100 million only in 


Mr. Claxton is Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Population Matters. 
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1917, after three centuries of steady 
growth. Yet by 1967, only half a 
century later, the 200 million mark 
was passed. If the present rate of 
growth continues, the third hundred 
million will be added by the year 
2000. 

“This growth,” the President said, 
“will produce serious challenges for 
our society.” He stated his belief 
that “many of our present social prob- 
lems may be related to the fact that 
we have had only fifty years in which 
to accommodate the second hundred 
million Americans. 

“In fact,” the President pointed 
out, “since 1945 alone some 90 mil- 
lion babies have been born in this 
country. We have thus had to accom- 
plish in a very few decades our ad- 
justment to population growth which 
was once spread over centuries.” 

Speaking of the coming 30 years, 
the President asked “where will the 
next hundred million Americans 
live?” He observed that if they were 
to be housed in new cities “we would 
have to build a new city of 250,000 
persons each month from now until 
the end of the century”—a city “the 
size of Tulsa, Dayton or Jersey City 
every thirty days for over thirty 
years.” 

The President also pointed to such 
questions as how this next hundred 
million Americans will be educated, 
transported, provided with adequate 
health facilities and jobs. He asked 
what the effects of such population 
growth would be on the environment, 
on pure air and water, plant, animal 
and mineral resources. “The eco- 
logical systems upon which we now 
depend may seriously deteriorate if 
our efforts to conserve and enhance 
the environment do not match the 
growth of population,” the President 
said. 

To help find the answers to these 
and many other questions, the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to create a 
Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future to be com- 
posed of two Members each from the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
and not more than 20 other persons 
to be appointed by the President with 
responsibility to inquire into these 
aspects of population growth in the 
United States and its foreseeable so- 
cial consequences: 

“(1) the probable course of popu- 
lation growth, internal migration, and 


related demographic developments be- 
tween now and the year 2000; 

“(2) the resources in the public 
sector of the economy that will be 
required to deal with the anticipated 
growth in population; 

(3) the ways in which population 
growth may affect the activities of 
Federal, State and local government.” 

In enacting the requested legisla- 
tion, the Congress added responsi- 
bility in two additional areas: 

“(4) the impact of population 
growth on environmental pollution 
and on the depletion of natural re- 
sources; and 

“(5) the various means appropri- 
ate to the ethical values and prin- 
ciples of this society by which our 
Nation can achieve a population level 
properly suited for its environmental, 
natural resources, and other needs.” 

The Commission is to have an Ex- 
ecutive Director “of exceptional ex- 
perience and understanding” and an 
adequate staff. A budget of $1.4 
million has been requested for it. The 
Commission is established for two 
years and is to make an interim re- 
port at the end of its first year and 
a final report at the end of its second 
year. 

The Population Commission legis- 
lation was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota and Senator John McClellan 
of Arkansas and several other Sen- 
ators of both parties. It was intro- 
duced in the House by 40 members 
from both parties. President Nixon 
in signing the bill emphasized its 
bipartisan character. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Chairman of the 
Commission, is one of the nation’s 
outstanding leaders in bringing the 
facts and implications of domestic 
and international population growth 
to the attention of the American peo- 
ple. He has also been among the few 
men most responsible for introducing 
action programs in the field. 

Mr. Rockefeller founded the Popu- 
lation Council in 1952 and is Chair- 
man of its Board of Directors. He 
has been a long-time advocate of the 
establishment of a Population Com- 
mission. He was Co-Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Population 
and Family Planning in 1968 which 
recommended the establishment of 
such a commission. 

Other members of the Commission 
will be announced at a later date. 
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Secretary Rogers on March 26 submitted to President 
Nixon for his approval a comprehensive statement on 
administration policies on Africa. 

“This is the first full statement of this kind by the 
United States Government in recent years,” Mr. Rogers 
said in a covering letter to the President. 

“It represents, as you know, the results of numerous 
discussions with African leaders, a reflection of your own 
observations and interests regarding the continent, and 
conclusions arising from my own recent tour of Africa. 
It reflects with greater detail the principles of our African 
policy as set forth in the Report on Foreign Policy in the 
1970's.” 

In his reply, President Nixon said the statement— 
released for publication on March 28—was “wholeheart- 
edly approved.” It follows in full: 


A. Africa and the U.S. 


Africa, for many reasons, deserves the active attention 
and support of the United States. It is in our national 
interest to cooperate with African countries in their 
endeavors to improve conditions of life and to help in 
their efforts to build an equitable political and economic 
order in which all can effectively share. 

The energy and talent of the peoples of Africa repre- 
sent a significant force in world development and world 
trade. It is a continent of impressive opportunities for 
future growth and development—one destined to play 
an increasingly important role in the world. Africans 
have taken much of their political inspiration from the 
United States. Their thousands of students in the United 
States today—and the many Americans studying and 
teaching in Africa—continue the tradition of this ex- 
change. More than a few Africans who studied in 
America became leaders of independence of their 
countries. 

Many of our ties to Africa have been longstanding. 
The Sultan of Morocco recognized our own indepen- 
dence at an early date and exchanged diplomatic cor- 
respondence with George Washington. The oldest 
American treaty which has been continuously in force 
was signed with Morocco in 1787. We signed a similar 
treaty with Tunisia in 1797. Close U.S. ties to Liberia 
date from 1816 and with Ethiopia from 1903. And 
Americans have long identified themselves with the 
pursuit of independence and freedom in Africa, as else- 
where. 

Africa is growing closer to the United States. Commu- 
nications with Africa are rapidly developing, and com- 
munication links with other continents through INTEL- 
SAT are now in operation and more African earth 
stations are being constructed. Two major American 


airlines serve the continent. Overflight rights are impor- 
tant to our commerce and to our scientific efforts. We 
have important communications facilities in both West 
and East Africa. Our space and scientific programs rely 
on the cooperation of the peoples and governments of 
Africa. 

The resources of Africa are products which we pur- 
chase substantially in international trade: rubber, petro- 
leum, bauxite, timber, coffee, cocoa, minerals and 
precious stones, to name a few. They are important to 
the Africans as a primary source of their wealth. 

America’s links with the peoples of Africa have been 
extensive. Missionaries have established schools and 
hospitals throughout the continent and have lived and 
worked in Africa many years before official relations 
were established. We have demonstrated humanitarian 
concern for the people of the continent in our provision 
of help and relief in countless ways. 

And, finally, we are linked by the cultural fact that 


one out of every ten Americans has his origins in 
Africa. 


B. What We Seek 


We seek a relationship of constructive cooperation 
with the nations of Africa—a cooperative and equal 
relationship with all who wish it. We are prepared to 
have diplomatic relations under conditions of mutual 
respect with all the nations of the continent. We want no 
military allies, no spheres of influence, no big power 
competition in Africa. Our policy is a policy related to 
African countries and not a policy based upon our re- 
lations with non-African countries. 

As early as 1957, when he returned from a mission 
to Africa on behalf of President Eisenhower, the then 
Vice President Nixon recommended that the U.S. assign 
a higher priority to our relations with an Africa, which 
he recognized to be of growing importance to the United 
States. Specifically he said: 

“The United States must come to know these leaders 
better, to understand their hopes and aspirations, and 
to support them in their plans and programs for 
strengthening their own nations and contributing to 
world peace and stability. To this end, we must en- 
courage the greatest possible interchange of persons and 
ideas with the leaders and peoples of these countries. We 
must assure the strongest possible diplomatic and con- 
sular representation to those countries and stand ready 
to consult these countries on all matters affecting their 
interests and ours.” 


Personal relationships between members of the Ad- 


Continued 


CORDIAL WELCOME—Secretary Rogers warmly greets Ambassador John J. Akar of Sierra Leone at the White House din- 
ner last month honoring the representatives of the Organization of African Unity, as President and Mrs. Nixon look on. 
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ministration and African leaders have been widely ex- 
panded. President Nixon met leaders from 10 African 
countries during the past year. I met a number of 
African leaders during 1969 and in the fall met and 
discussed common issues with 26 African Foreign Min- 
isters at the United Nations General Assembly. The 
meetings included and contributed to closer understand- 
ing even with states with which we have no current 
diplomatic relations; in the case of Mauritania the dis- 
cussion with the Foreign Minister in New York was the 
first step toward a resumption of relations which has now 
taken place. In February I became the first Secretary of 
State to tour Africa. I visited 10 African countries. I 
also spoke with leaders of the Organization of African 
Unity, the UN Economic Commission for Africa and 
other regional bodies. I met in Kinshasa with the Amer- 
ican chiefs of mission and principal officers from the 
African countries in which we are represented. 

It is through open and honest exchanges such as these 
that we can better understand the needs and aspirations 
of the peoples and governments of Africa and they can 
learn of the objectives and problems we Americans face 
at this time and place in history. 

Some of my countrymen used to long for the luxury 
of isolation behind the protection of two great oceans. 
But the time for that has passed. The continental size 
of the United States, its vast productive power, its tech- 
nological capabilities, its interdependence with other 
parts of this planet impel us into active participation in 
world affairs. 

But in this participation we do not seek any kind of 
domination. We seek with all nations the closest rela- 
tionship which is mutually acceptable and beneficial, 
but seek it with full respect for diversity among nations. 


C. What Africans Seek 


An effective relationship with Africa depends on an 
understanding of Africa and its needs. We have sought 
in our discussions and visits with African leaders and 
African peoples to determine how they define these needs. 

They have spoken to us first of their strong desire to 
satisfy the aspirations of their people for a better life. 
They want to do this through economic cooperation. 
They want economic assistance now to make themselves 
less dependent later on foreign resources. They look to 
trade as a more equitable relationship than aid. They 
want investment in which they are partners. 

After decades of being governed from afar, they want 
respect for human dignity. They want to abolish dis- 
crimination. They want equality throughout the continent. 

They want self-determination throughout the conti- 
nent. They want respect for the independence of the 
new nations and for their sovereignty. They welcome 
cooperation with other nations but they do not want 
intervention. 

They want to build political and social institutions 
based on their own cultural patterns. They want to adapt 
ideas from abroad to their own psychology and spirit. 

They want respect for the boundaries of Africa and 
security for each nation within these boundaries. They 
want recognition that, within its infinite diversity, Africa 
has a cohesion and a unity of its own, such as repre- 
sented by the Organization of African Unity. 


D. The U.S. Response 


The United States desires to be responsive to Africa, 
even though there are limitations on our capacities and 
our resources. 





We desire economic relations on a basis of mutual 
benefit and respect. Recognizing the need for capital 
and technical assistance, the United States directly and 
in cooperation with others will continue to help. The 
U.S. will pursue more active programs of trade and pri- 
vate investment, with full recognition of African 
sovereignty. 

We will continue to support wider cooperation on a 
regional and continental basis among African countries. 

The United States will continue to stand for racial 
equality and self-determination looking for peaceful and 
evolutionary solutions to advance these goals. We will 
help to provide economic alternatives for the small 
independent states in southern Africa. 

We will avoid supplying arms in southern Africa, and 
we will persist in our support for self-determination. 

We will respect the institutions which the Africans 
themselves create. While we in this country have a 
preference for democratic procedures, we recognize that 
the forces for change and nation-building which operate 
in Africa may create governmental patterns not neces- 
sarily consistent with such procedures. 


We are impressed with the growing force of youth in 
Africa. In country after country, governments are 
headed by young leaders—each with constituencies made 
up overwhelmingly of people even younger than them- 
selves. Leaders and led, they are to an impressive degree 
post-World War II men, all shaped by the forces of this 
era of rapid, unprecedented change. 


The opportunities for progress, and the prospects for 
difficulties, are immense: More educated, more aware, 
more confident, more competent than any African gen- 
eration before, the youth of that continent cannot help 
but exert a restless pressure for change, for greater oppor- 
tunity to improve their lives. 


Their percentage of the population is enormous and 
growing. Today, 45 percent of Africa’s population is 
15 years old or younger. But it is not through strength 
of numbers alone that these youths will change the face 
of the continent. All of us are conscious of the vastly 
changing nature of our times, but for Africa perhaps 
even more than for the rest of the world, one era ended 
and another began while this generation was growing up. 
The city attracts the villager; school and university chal- 
lenge ancient customs and ritual; the transistor radio 
brings the farthest points of the world instantly to the 
smallest village. Better trained in modern techniques 
and modern concepts than previous generations, today’s 
young African will be the key to progress. 


United States policies and programs in Africa will 
be affected by the force of youth and its potential for 
the future of the continent. As we review and try to 
strengthen our educational exchange, our technical train- 
ing and assistance programs, and our Peace Corps 
support, we shall give special attention to programs to 
cooperate with these youths in preparation for their 
present and future responsibilities. 


E. Economic Assistance Policy 


An American economic assistance program in Africa 
is in United States national interests. We wish to see 
African countries develop and take their rightful place 
in cooperative international efforts to resolve worldwide 
problems. The drive and determination to develop must 
come from the African countries themselves. But at this 
point in their development, when per capita annual 
incomes average about $135, most of these countries 
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need substantial external assistance to achieve rates of 
progress responsive to the minimum aspirations of their 
more than 300 million people for a better life. Our 
principal concern, therefore, is how most effectively to 
make capital assistance and technical knowledge from 
the developed nations available to these developing 
nations. 

Ever since the wave of independence swept through 
Africa in the late ’50’s and early ’60’s, Western European 
nations and multidonor organizations have provided 60 
to 70 percent of economic assistance to Africa. Because 
of their strong traditional and historic links to Africa, 
we hope the European nations will continue to provide 
the bulk of foreign assistance to Africa. But the United 
States also has deep and special ties to Africa. We 
should do our fair share in support of the independence 
and growth of African nations. 


F. U.S. Assistance 


The total U.S. share has, in fact, averaged about $350 
million a year for the past several years. This is about 20 
percent of all external assistance to Africa. We intend to 
maintain a substantial contribution, hopefully with a 
larger share in economic development programs. 

Our bilateral assistance program has included re- 
sources from A.I.D., PL-480, the Export-Import Bank 
and the Peace Corps. In the form of loans, grants and 
personnel, it has reached some thirty-five African coun- 
tries. It has assisted national development programs, as 
well as regional projects. We have worked through 
regional organizations, and jointly with other donors. 
The United States will continue to provide assistance to 
those nations which have been given emphasis in the 
past. At the same time, mindful of needs throughout 
the continent, we have decided to make our approach 
to African assistance more flexible than it has recently 
been: 

—We will to the extent permitted by legislation also 
provide limited assistance in other African countries to 
projects which contribute significantly to increased pro- 
duction and revenues. 

—We will continue to emphasize aid to regional pro- 
grams and projects, giving special attention to innova- 
tive ways to make our efforts effective. 

—We wish to do more to strengthen African economic 
institutions including the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa, the African Development Bank the OAU’s 
Scientific, Technical and Research Commission and sub- 
regional organizations. 

—We will utilize food aid to advance economic devel- 
opment objectives and to help tide nations over emer- 
gency food shortages. 

—We will more and more orient the program of the 
Peace Corps to meet the technical, educational and social 
development needs of African nations. 

—We will concentrate our economic assistance in the 
coming years in the fields of agriculture, education, 
health including demographic and family planning, trans- 
portation and communications. 

—We are actively studying the requirement that U.S. 
loans to Africa be used almost exclusively for the pur- 
chase of American goods and services. 

We intend to provide more assistance to Africa 
through international institutions and multidonor arrange- 
ments. We contribute 40 percent of the budget of the 
UN Development Program; 40 percent of its program 
Is now being directed to Africa. We also contribute 40 
percent of the budget of the International Development 
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Association; in the past year its loans to Africa have 
risen substantially to twenty percent of all its loans, and 
the prospect is that this proportion will continue to rise. 

We are seeking a substantial increase in the absolute 
amount of United States contributions to these institu- 
tions. The United States is now engaged in discussions 
with other members of IDA, under the leadership of the 
World Bank, which we hope will lead to large contribu- 
tions by all donor members of IDA. We have proposed 
to Congress an increased contribution to UNDP. 

In addition to our participation in international organi- 
zations, we are working more closely with other donors 
in World Bank and IMF sponsored consultative groups 
for several African countries, and in projects involving 
several donors. With limited total aid resources, we 
believe these mechanisms greatly increase the effective- 
ness of foreign aid. 

We also look forward to joining with other non- 
African donors in support of the African Development 
Bank. This young institution, which has the financial 
backing of thirty-one African governments, has prospects 
for promoting significant pan-African cooperation in 
economic progress. It has already raised $67 million 
from its members in fully convertible currencies. It 
needs, however, a source of funds that could be loaned 
to its members on concessional terms. We are partici- 
pating in discussions with other non-African donors 
which we hope will lead to the creation of special funds 
for this purpose. In the meantime, we are assisting the 
Bank directly in its efforts to develop and carry out 
urgently needed projects in its member countries. 


An important portion of our assistance to Africa sup- 
ports regional projects and regional institutions. In 
Addis Ababa, in the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, one sees one of the most successful 
forms of international economic cooperation. Any serious 
appraisal of the development prospects in Africa makes 
clear the need for much greater regional cooperation. 
Many African nations are small; their national boun- 
daries frequently split natural economic regions. Most 
national markets are too small to support industry using 
modern technology. Africans have already demonstrated 
their recognition of the need for regional cooperation 
by establishing regional educational, technical and re- 
search institutes, economic communities, common mar- 
kets, common financial arrangements and even common 
currencies. We hope to remain in the forefront of co- 
operative efforts to foster regional cooperation in Africa. 


Our Food for Peace programs have been a major 
means of economic assistance in many African countries, 
through credit sales, food-for-work, donations and emer- 
gency relief efforts. In the past few years, forty percent 
of our aid to Africa has taken these forms. We will 
maintain this assistance wherever food aid can make an 
important contribution to economic development or help 
meet serious emergencies. 


The Peace Corps conducts programs in twenty-three 
African countries. This, too, will be continued as long 
as African governments find the Peace Corps’ efforts 
useful to them. The Peace Corps is seeking to intensify 
its recruitment of experienced and highly qualified per- 
sonnel in order to emphasize technically oriented posi- 
tions needed in development efforts. The Peace Corps 
is also moving ahead to make qualified volunteers avail- 
able to international organizations working in the devel- 
opment field. 

In our programs for youth, we shall intensify our 


efforts to establish personal relationships between African 
and American young political leaders, technicians, stu- 
dents and businessmen. 

We shall expand inter-African scholarships and third- 
country training programs for youth within Africa, while 
maintaining traditional exchanges with the United States. 


We shall encourage more of our own country’s diverse 
public and private groups to learn about and from 
Africans. 


G. Joint Public-Private Technical Cooperation 


We shall encourage the greater utilization of American 
citizens from the private sector to meet development 
needs in Africa. The International Executive Service 
Corps, an American private organization which recruits 
American businessmen for short-term service in develop- 
ing nations has pointed the way. This technique has 
already proven its usefulness in a number of countries 
as a means of offering American management experience 
to budding private industry and to government in African 
countries. We desire to see what can be done further to 
encourage this approach. 


I have also called for a study of how the United States 
Government can establish a clearing house for requests 
from the more advanced developing nations for the pro- 
vision of technical and professional services to meet 
scientific, technological and industrial requirements. Such 
a clearing house should be able to draw on both public 
and private personnel, and should have sufficient funds 
available where necessary to “top-off” salaries offered 
by these developing nations to foreign experts, so that 
the total earnings of the American specialists would con- 
tinue to match their current value in the United States. 


In these and other fashions, we should like to share 
some of the positive aspects of our science, technology 
and management experience, as well as some of the les- 
sons we have been learning from our own development. 
I have in mind not only our achievements in communi- 
cations, industry and science, but some of the grave by- 
products of these accomplishments, such as _ over- 
urbanization and pollution. 


The U.S. Government recognizes the great potential 
of African labor to play a constructive role in the sound 
economic development of free and independent African 
nations. We have, therefore, consistently sought friendly 
understanding of the labor movements of African coun- 
tries. We hope we can continue to make some significant 
contributions. 


It is our policy to continue to support and encourage 
African governments in the development and execution 
of comprehensive labor manpower programs. And while 
recognizing African preferences for a distinctive African 
approach to trade union matters, we encourage close 
fraternal relations between the leaders and members of 
the African trade unions and Western national and inter- 
national labor organizations. 


H. Private Investment 


There has been a steady growth in U.S. private invest- 
ment in Africa since most of the African nations achieved 
their independence. By the end of 1968 the value of 
U.S. private investment in OAU member states was 
almost $2 billion. Between 1963 and 1968, U.S. private 
investment in Africa grew at an average annual rate of 
about fourteen percent. 


We believe that private investment can and should play 
a growing role, above and beyond public assistance, in 
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African development. Africans themselves desire to par- 
ticipate in such investment. In many countries, in the 
face of limited capital resources, it is the government 
rather than the private sector which has the financial 
wherewithal to join with foreign private investors. Thus, 
“joint ventures” frequently involve a combination of 
foreign private and African governmental capital. We 
are prepared to encourage American investors to coop- 
erate in such endeavors under adequate investment pro- 
tection. 

Our investment policy should be creative and flexible. 
It should be deeply concerned with the social environ- 
ment in which it operates. When investing abroad, mod- 
ern American businessmen offer training, profit-sharing 
and other opportunities. At the same time, as business- 
men, they expect stability for the enterprises in which 
they join and a reasonable return on their investments. 
While the United States Government has guaranty pro- 
grams available to many American investors, these are 
insurance and not the basis on which businessmen make 
investment. Thus, they pay great heed to African gov- 
ernment programs to foster a favorable investment cli- 
mate. Therefore, an investment code, assurances from 
the African government and reasonable entry, work and 
tax arrangements, can make the difference between the 
American’s willingness or unwillingness to work out an 
investment. 

Mineral and petroleum development account for nearly 
three-fourths of current U.S. private investment in Africa. 
The industry is exceptionally able to seek out new 
sources and new opportunities to meet growing demands. 

The same is not the case, however, for investments in 
manufacturing, agro-business and commerce. Thus, we 
are already conducting certain programs to stimulate 
American private efforts in these fields. 


—We have an increasingly successful, albeit modest 
effort at getting American investors to look at inte- 
grated, large-unit agricultural schemes in Africa. In the 
past three years, American companies have made 27 
preliminary studies, leading to ten in-depth studies and 
four investment commitments. Several more are currently 
being negotiated. 


—We are also seeking to interest medium size Amer- 
ican investors to look at opportunities to help contribute 
to African markets, i.e., flour milling, bus transportation; 
and for meeting specialized markets which Africa could 
fill, such as plywood, shrimp fishing and food processing. 

Success in these and other programs depends on the 
already-mentioned favorable investment climate, on enter- 
prises tailored to realistic market size, and ultimately on 
getting the prospective American investor to go to Africa 
to see for himself what the conditions are and what his 
opportunity costs are. 

The new Overseas Private Investment Corporation is 
authorized to provide guaranties, some equity, local cur- 
rency loans and sound investment project advice to form 
the basis for a more efficient, flexible and aggressive 
approach to the promotion of U.S. investment in develop- 
ing nations. It will be an important element in stimulating 
further American private investment in Africa. 


I. Increased and Improved Trade Relations 


I was deeply impressed on my recent trip by the great 
dependence of so many African countries on exports of 
one or two agricultural or mineral commodities. Sudden 
changes in world market prices for these commodities 
can cause violent fluctuations in export earnings and can 
disrupt development programs. In recognition of this 
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instability the United States over the years has partici- 
pated in international efforts to stabilize prices and in- 
comes of primary products. We were one of the initial 
signatories of the International Coffee Agreement. The 
President is now recommending to the Congress renewal 
of the legislative authority for our continued adherence 
to this agreement. By the same token, we are continuing 
to participate in the discussions within UNCTAD working 
toward an international agreement on cocoa. 

But the problem of prices affects other commodities 
as well. We have joined international efforts, such as 
those recently conducted at African initiative in the 
World Bank and IMF, to see whether new and additional 
measures can be taken to stabilize prices and incomes. 

Several months ago the President set forth proposals 
for generalized tariff preferences for all developing na- 
tions, so that they could more readily find markets for 
their manufactured and semi-manufactured products in 
the developed nations, including the United States. To 
this end, we are actively seeking agreement with other 
developed nations on some generalized preference 
scheme. 

We are mindful of the special relationship which exists 
between some African and some European countries. 
Our purpose, however, is to give all developing nations 
much improved access for exports of their manufactures 
to the markets of all developed nations on an equal basis. 

We are also urging the elimination of discriminatory 
tariffs—sometimes called “reverse preferences”—which 
put our goods at a competitive disadvantage in many 
African markets. We hope that European nations see 
no linkage between eliminating the preferences they 
currently receive in some twenty African nations and 
their levels of aid to those countries. 

In the meantime, we have been most encouraged to 
learn of the important first step taken by the member 
nations of the Central African Customs and Economic 
Union (UDEAC), to reduce their general tariffs on most 
imported goods by fifty percent. They thus move closer 
to a non-discriminatory tariff position. 

This measure offers the prospect of greater American 
trade with these countries. 


J. The Problem of Southern Africa 


One of the most critical political problems of con- 
tinental concern relates to southern Africa. The problems 
of southern Africa are extremely stubborn. Passions 
are strong on both sides. We see no easy solutions. 

Yet the modern world demands a community of 
nations based on respect for fundamental human rights. 
These are not only moral and legal principles; they are 
powerful and ultimately irresistible political and his- 
torical forces. We take our stand on the side of those 
forces of fundamental human rights in southern Africa 
as we do at home and elsewhere. 

In Southern Rhodesia, we have closed our consulate. 
Our representatives in Salisbury were accredited to the 
Queen of England. When the Queen’s authority was no 
longer recognized by the regime we withdrew our con- 
sulate. We have also determined not to recognize the 
white-minority regime in Salisbury and will continue to 
support UN economic sanctions. 

To alleviate the difficulties of certain refugees in the 
United States, particularly of those from southern Africa, 
with respect to travel abroad,.the United States expects 
in the near future to issue travel documentation as 
provided under the Protocol to the 1951 Geneva Con- 
vention on the Status of Refugees. 
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In the matter of Namibia (South West Africa), the 
United States has respected the international status of 
that territory since 1920. It has sought in the United 
Nations, before the International Court of Justice and 
in direct exchanges with South Africa, to defend that 
status. We have sought equally to defend the rights of 
the inhabitants, which that status was established to 
protect. We are now participating in UN deliberations 
on this matter. Any further actions which the U.S. may 
take, in the UN or elsewhere, will continue to be con- 
sistent with our historic support of the law. 

Our relations with the Republic of South Africa have 
been a matter of particular attention. We do not believe 
cutting our ties with this rich, troubled land would 
advance the cause we pursue or help the majority of 
the people of that country. We continue to make known 
to them and the world our strong views on apartheid. 
We are maintaining our arms embargo. We oppose 
their continued administration of Namibia (South West 
Africa) and their implementation of apartheid and other 
repressive legislation there. We will continue to make 
clear our limited governmental activities in South Africa 
do not represent any acceptance or condoning of its 
discriminatory system. 


As for the Portuguese Territories, we shall continue 
to believe that their peoples should have the right of 
self-determination. We will encourage peaceful progress 
toward that goal. The declared Portuguese policy of 
racial toleration is an important factor in this equation. 
We think this holds genuine hope for the future. Believ- 
ing that resort to force and violence is in no one’s interest, 
we imposed an embargo in 1961 against the shipment 
of arms for use in the Portuguese territories. We have 
maintained this embargo and will continue to do so. 


The smaller independent states south of the Zambesi 
also deserve attention. They are seeking to create multi- 
racial societies free of the predominant influence of the 
minority-dominated states adjoining and surrounding 
them. They cannot exist without a realistic relationship 
with their neighbors. At the same time it is in the interest 
of all those who wish to see these states develop and 
prosper to provide alternative sources of assistance and 
means of access to these states. This the United States, 
in cooperation with other donors, will seek to do. At 
the same time, the United States will seek to be responsive 
to requests from these states for a higher level of U.S. 
diplomatic representation. 


In all these ways, as well as in positions taken in the 
United Nations and through diplomatic channels, we 
shall work to bring about a change of direction in parts 
of Africa where racial oppression and residual colonial- 
ism still prevail. 

At the same time, we cannot accept the fatalistic view 
that only violence can ultimately resolve these issues. 
Rather we believe that solution lies in the constructive 
interplay of political, economic and social forces which 
will inevitably lead to changes. 


Conclusion 


As the President said in his Report to the Congress 
on Foreign Policy: “We want the Africans to build a 
better life for themselves and their children. We want 
to see an Africa free of poverty and disease, and free 
too of economic or political dependence on any outside 
power. And we want Africans to build this future as 
they think best, because in that way both our help and 
their efforts will be most relevant to their needs.” 
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THE ELEMENTS OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


With the growth and strength of other countries it is no longer proper that the United States assume pre- 


dominate roles in every situation. This means a greater sharing of responsibility—which the U.S. is seeking. 


Following is the text of an address delivered by U. 
Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for Political Affairs, at 
a Regional Foreign Policy Conference in New Orleans 
on March 13: 


In thinking about what I could say to you, I hesitated 
in trying to discuss and touch lightly upon a large number 
of specific topics. 

What I thought I might do is talk to you very infor- 
mally. I want to discuss with you from my own experi- 
ence the conceptual framework in which I hope you 
might set the detailed discussions that you are having 
here. I thought I first might say a few words about 
foreign policy in general, not only American foreign 
policy, but foreign policy of every country; and then 
something with respect to some of the characteristics of 
American policy as I see it; and then some of the oper- 
ating problems. 

Foreign policy would be very simple if you could deal 
with it specifically in terms of friends and enemies—the 
bad guys in the black hats, and the good guys in the 
white hats—or if you could deal with it as we do in war 
games with the red team and the blue team; but foreign 
policy does not lend itself to being dealt with in this way 
very effectively. The larger part of foreign policy is made 
up of the great grey areas. 

Now, my own feeling is that our foreign policy and 
the foreign policy of any country, in the last analysis, is 
going to be determined by each country—including our 
own—in accordance with its estimate of its own best 
interests. By saying this, I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood to say that this is narrowly selfish, or that it is 
lacking in moral elements but, rather, that each country 
is ultimately going to do those things, and adopt those 
foreign policies that it feels are in its own best interest. 

Now this does not mean that this is against others 
necessarily; far from it, anymore than your self interest, 
as a resident of New Orleans, in clean streets, good 
schools, and safety on your streets and highways, is 
contrary to the interests of your neighbors. You and 
your neighbors have a large area of overlapping common 
interest. This is, to a great extent, what diplomacy and 
foreign affairs are all about. It is trying to identify those 
areas of overlapping common interest and then, when 
they are identified, doing something about them. 

There is no country with which we have a complete 
overlap of interests. We have our very serious differences 
with such good friends as Canada and the United King- 
dom. There is no country with which we don’t have some 
overlap of interests. 

I suppose even a person holding most extreme views, 
for example with regard to Communist China, would 
agree that we and Communist China certainly have a 
common interest in sheer physical survival. Now when 
we identify a common interest—for example, with the 
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Soviet Union, in preventing further pollution of the 
atmosphere in nuclear testing, NPT, space, SALT—this 
does not mean that all of a sudden we think the Soviet 
Union is wearing a white hat; it means that we have 
recognized a common interest. 

Having recognized a common interest, we do some- 
thing about it. Now the larger the area of common 
interests, the better we can say relations are. The nar- 
rower the area, the less good the relations are going to 
be; but, most of it is a matter of degree rather than 
absolutes. , 

Another characteristic of foreign affairs is, of course, 
that it is so subjective, for the most part. I often say to 
my friends who are engaged in architecture or engineering 
that I envy them because when they design a bridge or a 
building it is built and it either stands up or falls down 
and everybody can see and agree on the facts. 

The problem in foreign affairs is that you are dealing 
in human affairs, human relations, and it is very hard 
to find any objective standards of judgment. We in the 
Department of State who work in these things every day 
have no way of telling ultimately whether what we are 
doing is the right thing or the wrong thing. In most 
cases only time will tell, and sometimes it is doubtful 
whether time will tell or not. 

Moreover, we are dealing in a field in which each 
American feels that he is entitled to have his own 
opinion as to whether we are doing right or whether 
we are doing wrong, and we are not unmindful of that 
fact. I can assure you that reading the morning papers, 
seeing the evening T.V. shows, reading our mail (some 
500,000 letters a year), appearing before Congressional 
committees and receiving our visitors, we do not feel any 
sense of neglect nor lack of advice. 

However, seriously, we welcome opportunities such as 
this, which we look upon not just as a chance to lecture 
to you, but rather also to hear from you, some of whom 
I suppose might want to class yourselves in one portion 
or another of what is now known as the “great silent 
majority.” 

I have mentioned this question of self interest and 
common interest. When we look at the world, we also 
look at our position vis-a-vis the totalitarian or the 
Communist world. I am using the “Communist world” 
in the generic sense at this time, as I recognize there is 
certainly not a single Communist world any longer. 

As we look at the aspirations of the people of the 
world, I think that we are entitled to have confidence that 
the things that we stand for are more compatible with 
what the rest of the world is seeking for itself, than is the 
Communist system. We can live in a world of diversity. 
This is one of our great strengths, and it is one of the 
guidelines of our foreign policy. 

As the President said of Asia in Bangkok last year, 
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“What we seek for Asia is a community of free nations 
able to go their own way and seek their own destiny 
with whatever cooperation we can provide—a community 
of independent Asian countries, each maintaining its own 
traditions and yet each developing through mutual coop- 
eration.” In short, we do not require conformity. 

Now the Communist world requires conformity, not 
because Communists are at heart necessarily evil men, 
but because the system only operates with central direc- 
tion and control. Lacking the automatic controls of a 
free-enterprise economy, the doctrine requires that there 
be central direction and control over all the means of 
production and above all the human element in the means 
of production. This applies both domestically within a 
state, as well as between states within the system. This 
is one reason they are having the frictions they have 
today between Communist states. They are seeking to 
reconcile the doctrine with national impulses for inde- 
pendence. They are finding this very difficult to do and 
remain Communist, at least as we have known Com- 
munism. 

You know, one of the theses of Marxism was that the 


Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference 
Draws from 6 States 


Hundreds of civic leaders, busi- 
nessmen, educators and organization 
and news media representatives from 
six Southern and Southwestern states 
attended the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans on March 13. 

The day-long meeting was co- 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy 
Association, International House, Tu- 
lane University and the State De- 
partment and included talks by U. 
Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, and other principal 
officials of the Department and AID. 

The speakers also addressed a 
companion conference on foreign 
policy, held on the same day, for 
more than 1,100 students of the pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools of 
the New Orleans area. 

Attending the conference were res- 
idents from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Méississippi, Oklahoma, 
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and U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 
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former colonial states would first emerge into a period 
of bourgeois government, shortly to be followed by the 
adoption of a Communist government. It is interesting 
to note, however, that some more than sixty states, free 
states—I use the word free to exclude North Viet-Nam 
and North Korea, which were under Communist military 
occupation—have become independent since the end of 
the Second World War; and there is not a single one 
that has turned to Communism thus far. Many of them 
have hovered on the brink. 

We have had the recent examples of Indonesia and 
Ghana, and the Congo back in the early sixties. There 
are also others that have seemingly come very close to 
the brink of adopting a Communist system, but thus far 
as each of them have looked over the brink they have 
recognized that the adoption of a full Communist system 
was not compatible with their desire for independence. 

I often say that I think that when the twenty-first 
century writes the history of this century, the conclusion 
will probably be that of all the “isms” and of all the 
movements during this century, the strongest was na- 
tionalism. Of course it still remains a very powerful 
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and eastern Texas. 

Michael Collins, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, who had been 
“adopted” earlier as a “home town 
boy” by the citizens of New Orleans 
for history-making feats as an astro- 
naut, served as the moderator at both 
meetings. 

In addition to Under Secretary 
Johnson and Assistant Secretary Col- 
lins, others who addressed the Re- 
gional Foreign Policy Conference 
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dent, Foreign Relations Association; 
David D. Newsom, Assistant Secre- 
tary for African Affairs; Miss Mar- 
garet J. Tibbetts, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs and 
former Ambassador to Norway; J. 
Luis Banos, President, International 
House; Dr. Samuel S. McNeely, Di- 
rector, International Office, Tulane 
University; Bert M. Tollefson, Jr., 
Assistant Administrator for Legisla- 
tive and Public Affairs, AID; and 


for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

All sessions included a question 
and answer period. 

During their visit to address the 
two meetings, members of the De- 
partment’s team _ participated in 
several videotaped interviews and 
news conferences. 

Under Secretary Johnson also met 
with the Editorial Boards of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States-Item. 
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force, not only in the underdeveloped countries, but in 
the developed countries as well. So when we say that 
our foreign-policy objective is a “community, of free 
and independent states,” this is not rhetoric, but rather 
a guide to action. In that phrase, the word “community” 
is just as important as the “free and independent states,” 
because in this round world it is only through the growth 
of communities of states that we are going to be able to 
achieve what we and the other states are seeking. 

We have, as you know, encouraged the growth of 
communities. We have encouraged the growth of the 
European Economic Community; we have encouraged 
the growth of the communities in East Asia; we have 
encouraged the growth of communities in Latin Amer- 
ica; we have encouraged the growth of communities in 
Africa. In each of these areas, you find these commu- 
nities in various stages of development. 

These communities are not without problems for us. 
We well recognized when we encouraged the European 
Economic Community that it would particularly present 
economic problems for us. However, our feeling is that 
those problems are much more manageable than are the 
problems of unbridled nationalism that led to so many 
wars. 

As a footnote here, I think that a great deal of our 
thinking on this whole question of our cooperating and 
working with other countries, both in the military and the 
economic fields, becomes very confused by semantics. 
We talk in terms of aid, particularly economic aid and 
military aid. I think it warps our thinking, and I think 
it warps the thinking of the countries with which we are 
dealing. Actually AID is an acronym for the “Agency 
for International Development”; but the acronym part 
of it has completely taken over. My own feeling has 
always been that in extending what has come to be called 
“aid” abroad we should not think or act simply as the 
rich giving charity to the poor, expecting gratitude in 
return. 

First, I do not think it is the correct concept and 
secondly, I think that with its connotation of superiority 
and inferiority it is demeaning to both parties. Rather, 
in my service abroad I have always talked in terms of 
“cooperation for common purposes.” This is a self- 
respecting relationship, both on our part and towards 
the recipient country. As for our part, I feel we should 
also think in terms of investment. 

My own feeling is that our investments since the end 
of the war have paid enormous dividends and we should 
not feel defensive or apologetic about them. I would 
think that there are few who would argue that our 
Marshall Plan investment in Europe has not repaid itself 
many times over. Our post-war investment in Japan has, 
apart from other considerations, paid enormous dividends 
in pure dollars and cents terms. Our annual two-way 
trade with Japan today is running at about $7 billion, 
and it is going up about a billion dollars a year. 

Taiwan has been a good investment. We were able 
to terminate our economic cooperation program with 
Taiwan back in 1965. Thailand is growing economically 
at the rate of 8% a year. India will probably be close 
to self-sufficiency in food by next year. Korea is now 
rapidly on the road to becoming economically self- 
sufficient. For example, in just seven years its exports 
have gone from $25 million to $700 million. 

True, we have trade problems with Europe, with 
Japan and others, but these are the problems of success, 
not of failure. What I am saying is that I think we need 
to discuss these matters more in terms of our own hard- 
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headed interest, and if we do so I am confident that we 
will come to the right conclusions. As a footnote, the 
United States now ranks only eighth among the coun- 
tries of the world in the proportion of our national 
product that is going into foreign-economic assistance. 

Turning to another facet of foreign affairs, in any 
foreign-policy situation, there will always be three sets 
of factors at work. I always feel that in discussing any 
foreign-policy problem it is helpful to try to break it 
down into these factors. 

The first are those factors over which we, the United 
States, have full control; for example, our public state- 
ments, our economic and military assistance programs, 
the disposition of our military forces and all those things 
which are completely within our control. 

Then you have those factors which are not within our 
control but which we can influence, such as the attitudes 
of foreign government leaders, the attitudes of foreign 
peoples. This is the whole area, of course, in which 
foreign affairs and diplomacy work. The important thing 
to do here is first to reach a judgment on the parameters 
in which you can bring influence to bear. That is, what 
is possible in a given situation and how do you go 
about it? 

The third set of factors that will usually be present in 
any situation are those factors over which we have no 
control. For example, the way the Israelis and the 
Arabs feel about each other is not something that is 
going to change because we exhort them to change. The 
fact that India and Pakistan feel as they do about Kash- 
mir or the South Vietnamese feel about the North Viet- 
namese are factors which we cannot control with any 
amount of wishful thinking. 

I am often impressed, in discussion of foreign-affairs 
problems, with the degree to which solutions that will 
be offered ultimately require an American Ambassador 
to go in to see a President or Prime Minister of a foreign 
country and to tell him that he should be something 
other than what he is. Official Washington is not entirely 
free of this, and when abroad I have at times received 
instructions which I felt tended in this direction. Per- 
sonally, I have never found it to be a productive course 
of action. People are what they are, and you have to 
deal with them as they are. 

Now American foreign policy. There are several 
broad characteristics that I want to mention. First is 
the degree to which our foreign policy has been, and 
unquestionably will remain, activist. 

Prior to the Second World War, we in the Foreign 
Service, of course, represented the attitudes of our coun- 
try at that time, and hence we were primarily observers 
and reporters. We were not trying to influence events. 

The United States is now activist and, of necessity, 
has to be activist because we are so heavily involved in 
foreign affairs, and world affairs involved with us. I will 
come back to this. 

Another characteristic I want to mention is the degree 
to which we are involved in third-country problems. 
Then I want to discuss the multiplicity of interests we 
have abroad, as well as the multiplicity of tools with 
which we have to work abroad. 

Going back to the degree that we are now activists, 
the old line between foreign affairs and domestic affairs 
has almost disappeared. It is almost impossible to think 
of anything that we in the United States do that does not 
have an influence abroad. 

The decision the Department of Agriculture makes 
with regard to wheat acreage may determine whether 
India starves or not. The decisions that are made with 
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to rice acreage, including here in Louisiana, 
determine whether Thailand is going to be able to export 
its rice crop, and whether there will be political stability 
in Thailand. The decisions that American rubber com- 
panies make with regard to building synthetic rubber 
plants or whether GSA sells its stockpile of rubber deter- 
mines whether or not Malaysia is going to maintain a 
viable economy and political stability. 

The decisions that we make with regard to oil imports 
in this country, where we are going to get our oil from, 
to what degree it is going to be produced here and to 
what degree abroad, determine, for example, whether 
the economy of Venezuela is going to remain viable. 
I could go on and on, but I do not want to labor the 
point. 

My point is that virtually everything we do has an 
effect abroad. Correspondingly, what goes on abroad 
has an effect on us. Thus, willy nilly, we are mixed up 
with the world and the world with us. We cannot escape 
from this and any attempt to walk away from the 
problems this presents is not going to solve those 
problems. 

All of you have read about NATO conferences, OAS 
conferences and the SEATO conferences. However, I 
am sure that there is no one in this room who would be 
able to guess the number of international conferences 
which the United States Government officially attends 
each year. 

The figure is something over 600—more than two 
conferences beginning every working day. Ninety-nine 
percent of these are dealing—if you will—with the nuts 
and bolts of world affairs. They are dealing with alloca- 
tion of radio wave frequencies. They are dealing with 
marking of explosives in international commerce. They 
are dealing with the standards for canned peaches. They 
are dealing with the host of things that now go into 
making up international affairs. 

One of the important conferences that has been going 
on the last few months is the INTELSAT conference 
now taking place in Washington. INTELSAT is the 
organization for using communication satellites and, obvi- 
ously, this is something that requires international coop- 
eration—70 countries now members. 

A very important meeting that has been going on in 
the United Nations—but you hardly see a word about 
it—is the committee that has been meeting on the ques- 
tion of the seabeds. Technicians tell us that within the 
next few years we will probably be able to drill for 
petroleum at thousands of feet depth of water at sea. 
The geologists tell us that the amount of oil to be found 
in the seabeds probably exceeds all that thus far has 
been found everywhere on land. 

The manganese nodules there on the floor of the sea 
contain considerable quantities of copper and nickel, 
which we are coming close to being able to exploit, 
perhaps billions of tons are involved. Who is this going 
to belong to? How is this going to be administered? 

The borders of the world as we know them are being 
expanded at a terrific rate. These are the kinds of 
international problems that are being forced on us. These 
are the kinds of international problems that we are 
going to have to face in the Seventies. People say for 
example, on the seabeds, well, why can’t you have an 
agreement like you had with regard to space: that no 
country is going to claim heavenly bodies. Of course, 
I point out that there is no oil in space. I know that 
during the past few weeks you here in New Orleans 
have been particularly conscious that there is oil under 
that water in the sea. 
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Another aspect of our foreign policy and foreign rela- 
tions is the degree to which we are involved with third- — 
country problems. At the one level, it is very hard to 
think of any purely bilateral problems between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union—aside from the World War II 
lend-lease claims—and even ourselves and Communist 
China. We have no territorial disputes with the Soviet 
Union or Communist China. 

Our problems with the Soviet Union and with Com- 
munist China involve third countries and third areas: 
they involve Berlin; they involve Germany, Iran, Korea, 
Southeast Asia and areas all around the periphery. Thus, 
these problems are not capable of resolution solely by 
ourselves or solely on a bilateral basis. They involve 
third countries and their attitudes. 

At another level, we have very few problems of a 
purely bilateral nature with non-Communist nations. Our 
problems with Israel and the Arab states arise out of 
their conflict with each other. Similarly, with India and 
Pakistan our problems arise out of their dispute over 
Kashmir and the attitudes of Moslems and Hindus 
toward each other. Again, with Cambodia, Thailand 
and Viet-Nam it is their problems with one another. 

I am not able to quantify, of course, but I would 
venture that seventy to seventy-five percent by volume 
of the problems that come to the senior levels of the 
Department of State involve third countries and third 
areas and third-country problems and their relation with 
each other. 

Every Foreign Office in the world and every Embassy 
in Washington is dedicated to enlisting the United States 
on its side in its disputes with its neighbors. It is very 
easy to say—lI can assure you we are often tempted to 
do so—‘“Well, why do we have to get involved in this 
one? Why can’t we just sit this one out?” But it always 
turns out, of course, that that decision is just as much of 
a decision as any other decision. This faces us with very 
difficult choices as far as our relations with other coun- 
tries and, as often as not, our domestic opinion and 
interests are also concerned. 

Another aspect that I would like to mention is the 
question of multiplicity of interests as well as multiplicity 
of tools, with which we have to work in our foreign 
affairs. This, of course, arises out of what I was speaking 
about previously. 

When I was in Tokyo, I had in my mission some 
twenty-three U.S. Government agencies represented. This 
is not an unusual situation and is simply not Parkinson’s 
law at work; it is the fact that there is almost no agency 
of the, United States Government that is not interested 
and ditectly concerned in some way in what is going on 
in Japan. 

Atomic Energy Commission: we are selling nuclear 
power plants to Japan. Federal Aviation Agency: obvi- 
ously air-traffic control and safety are of very great 
common interest to both countries. Department of Agri- 
culture: Japan is the biggest single market in the world 
for our agricultural exports. Treasury: with billions of 
dollars moving between the two countries obviously rela- 
tions between our Treasury Department and the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance are of crucial importance to both 
countries. With 35,000 U.S. military personnel and 


numerous important military facilities in Japan, obviously 
the DOD is very interested in Japan. 

I could go on and on, but I simply wanted to make 
the point that with respect to any and every country the 
United States Government has a multiplicity of interests, 
often conflicting, to say nothing of the many private, 
including business, interests. 
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I cannot think of a single problem that crosses my 
desk during the course of the day that doesn’t usually 
involve at least two or three, and often fifteen or twenty 
different government agencies, and their interests are 
often conflicting. This is where the State Department 
comes into it. 


This is my fourth time back in Washington; the fourth 
change of Administration I have been through while 
there. I often say that it takes much more diplomacy to 
operate in Washington than it does abroad, and I do 
not mean this in just a facetious sense. It is a matter 
of dealing with all the conflicting interests that there are 
in Washington and throughout the country. 


Each of these interests, up to the State Department, 
to a degree are specialized. Each department and 
agency of the Government has its own missions, its own 
objectives and its own concerns. Naturally, it looks at 
the world, if you will, or the relations with any individ- 
ual country from the standpoint of those interests. This 
is proper; this is the way it should be. The role of the 
State Department derives from the fact that the State 
Department is the one point short of the President at 
which all of these various conflicting interests and wide 
variety of tools come into focus. 


To the degree that we do our job, we are reconciling 
these interests and trying to distill what national policy 
should be with regard to any particular country, or any 
particular interest. Our business is not making other 
countries happy or doing good in any soft-headed sense, 
but in promoting U.S. interest. We do not claim any 
moral or any intellectual superiority over any other 
department or agency of the Government. I do not think 
that many of them would be willing to concede it to us 
if we did claim it; but our position is such that we are 
the point where these interests most often come into 
focus. Most of the day-to-day business of foreign affairs 
gets done in this way. 

For those matters involving decisions by the President, 
the National Security Council mechanism comes into 
operation. Again here State is the focal point for the 
preparation of papers and the defining of issues for pres- 
entation to the President through the NSC staff mecha- 
nism. Contrary to the efforts by some, particularly in 
the early days of this Administration, to picture this as 
rivalry and friction between the White House NSC staff 
and the Department of State is simply not correct. 

Finaily, I want to turn to the broad outlines of our 
policies as they have developed over the years and as 
they are today. 

Each administration that comes into office faces a 


different situation and, of course, situations change 
while it is in office. Changing situations, of course, re- 
quire changing policies for the policies themselves are 
designed to bring about changes in situations. Thus 
change in policy does not necessarily mean that pre- © 
vious policies have been wrong. , 

In the immediate post-war period the world, except © 
for ourselves, was literally prostrate. In spite of the 
devastation that it had suffered, the Soviet Union did 
not demobilize its forces to the same degree as the 
other allies. It was quite clear that Stalin hoped to ex- 
ploit the situation to extend the Communist doctrine 
and Russian national power. It is important to recognize 
that the two elements were very mixed together. This, 
of course, was demonstrated in Iran, Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia and then most dramatically by the attack in 
Korea in 1950. 

As literally the only country with the resources and 
ability to oppose this, the United States faced a challenge 
to which it rose magnificently. The Marshall Plan, the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program, NATO, the resistance to 
aggression in Korea, SEATO—I could go on—all pro- 
grams in which we had to take the leadership because 
there was no one else who could, all programs to dem- 
onstrate that naked military aggression had its price, 
and all programs to demonstrate that mankind could 
prosper and progress in a free environment. I submit 
that these programs succeeded beyond what many 
thought possible. 

With the success these policies have achieved the 
United States no longer occupies the same dominant 
position. This has two consequences. First, with the 
growth in their strength and self-confidence other coun- 
tries are going to be more self-assertive and less willing 
to do something just because the United States says they 
should. 

The next consequence is that with the growth in the 
strength of other countries both individually and in 
communities it is no longer necessary or even proper 
that the United States assume the predominate role in 
every situation. 

This is what President Nixon was talking about at 
Guam. As he explained, this does not mean a walking 
away from responsibility but a greater sharing of re- 
sponsibility as others are able to accept a larger share. 
This is what we are doing today in Viet-Nam and what 
we are seeking to do in varying ways elsewhere in the 
world. While our relative role may be less, the abso- 
lute demands on us are going to continue to be great. 

That the American people will continue to meet 
these demands, I have no doubt. 


State Lags in Red Cross Blood Program; Donors Needed Urgently 


Although 161 employees donated 
blood at the special Red Cross Blood- 
mobile which set up shop in the De- 
partment last month, State is still 211 
units behind last year’s record. 

To bolster the lagging program, 
Red Cross officials have reserved the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. every 
Tuesday at the Red Cross Blood 
Center, 2025 E Street, N.W., for 
Department employees. 

Employees may also contribute at 
other hours and during emergencies. 

The vanguard of donors at the 


Bloodmobile, held March 17-18, was 
led by Howard P. Mace, Deputy 
Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice and Director of Personnel. 
Among the contributors was Samuel 
DePalma, Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs. 

Mr. Mace, who is Chairman of 
the Department’s Blood Donor Pro- 
gram, has called for more volunteers. 

In a recent message Mr. Mace 
said: 

“Where are all those healthy, ener- 
getic, capable, concerned young peo- 
ple between 18 and 30 years of age? 


They want to do something that’s 
here and now. . . . What about bring- 
ing a group to the Center to provide 
blood for an 18-year-old college girl 
who was in an automobile accident 
and has already used 8 units of blood 
and will undoubtedly use much more 
before she is on the road to recovery? 

“Our community thanks all of you 
who regularly roll up your sleeves 
and give blood—many, several times 
a year. 

“Please help us help here and now 
so that others may be returned to 
life again. Help us find donors.” 
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Secretary Rogers Meets With Chiefs of Mission in Kinshasa 


KINSHASA — During his recent 
tour of Africa, Secretary Rogers had 
the opportunity to meet with all the 
U. S. Chiefs of Missions to African 
countries. 

The occasion was the Chiefs of 
Mission Conference held in Kinshasa 
February 17-20. 

The Secretary is shown in the 
above photo with the conferees, in- 


cluding several from 
Washington. 

In the front row are, from the 
left, Ambassador L. Dean Brown, 
Senegal; Ambassador G. Edward 
Clark, Mali; Ambassador Goeffrey 
W. Lewis, Central African Republic; 
Ambassador William Witman, Con- 
ference Coordinator; Frank Shakes- 
peare, Director, U.S. Information 
Agency; Secretary Rogers; David D. 


participants 


Newsom, Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs; Richard F. Peder- 
sen, Counselor of the Department; 
Ambassador Samuel Adams, Assis- 
tant Administrator for Africa, AID; 
the host, Ambassador Sheldon B. 
Vance, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo; and Robert J. McCloskey, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Press 
Relations and Special Assistant to 
the Secretary. 


Tehran Chosen Site of April Conference of NEA Chiefs of Mission 


A Near East and South Asia Chiefs 
of Mission conference was sched- 
uled for April 20-21 in Tehran. This 
is part of a continuing program to 
bring together U.S. Chiefs of Mis- 
sion from the various geographic re- 
gions to discuss matters of common 
interest with ranking officers from 
the Administration in Washington. 

Similar meetings have been held 
within the past several months in 
Kinshasa for the African region and 
in Mexico City and Rome for the 
Latin American and European areas 
respectively. 

Under Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
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son will head the Washington group 
which will include Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs Na- 
thaniel Samuels, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Administration William B. 
Macomber, Jr., and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs Joseph J. Sisco. 
The Director of USIA, Frank Shake- 
speare, also plans to attend. 
American Chiefs of Mission partic- 
ipating at the conference will be: 
Robert, G. Neumann (Afghanistan), 
Robert Strausz-Hupé (Ceylon), David 
Popper (Cyprus), Henry J. Tasca 


(Greece), Kenneth B. Keating (India), 
Douglas MacArthur, II (Iran), Wal- 
worth Barbour (Israel), Harrison M. 
Symmes (Jordan), John Patrick 
Walsh (Kuwait), Dwight J. Porter 
(Lebanon), Carol C. Laise (Nepal), 
Joseph S. Farland (Pakistan), Her- 
man F. Eilts (Saudi Arabia), William 
J. Handley (Turkey), and Donald C. 
Bergus (Minister, U.S. Interests Sec- 
tion, UAR). 

Following the meetings in Tehran 
the Under Secretary and other mem- 
bers of the Washington group were 
scheduled to visit Ankara to confer 
with Turkish officials. 
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The National Institute of Mental Health issues the above pamphlets on the dangers of the use of illicit drugs. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Department Joins Fight Against Drug Smuggling 


Following is the text of an address 
delivered by Under Secretary Elliot 
L. Richardson before the Philadelphia 
Bar Association on April 2: 


It is an honor to appear before 
this venerable association of lawyers. 
The subject I want to discuss today 
is legal, but also medical, diplomatic, 
sociological and:a lot of other things 
as well—the campaign that has been 
launched by the United States Gov- 
ernment to reverse mounting drug 
abuse. 


This high priority campaign has 
three major aspects—those focusing 
on treatment, education and rehabili- 
tation, those centering on law enforce- 
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ment, and those having to do with 
interdiction of the illicit supply. 

My previous experience as USS. 
Attorney and Attorney General of 
Massachusetts bore largely on the 
first two aspects. My current respon- 
sibilities fall in the third area. Since 
the most potent and worrisome drugs 
originate beyond our borders, our 
intensified efforts to halt the illicit 
supply depend heavily on interna- 
tional cooperation and diplomacy. 
The Department of State is playing 
a crucial if little known part in this 
side of the overall effort. I hope to 
illuminate today what we have done 
and what we hope to do. 

The mushrooming illicit use of 


drugs is not difficult to document. In 
the last decade the abuse of drugs 
has, in President Nixon’s words, 
“grown from essentially a local police 
problem into a serious national threat 
to the personal health and safety of 
millions of Americans.” 

New York City alone is thought 
to have over 100,000 heroin addicts. 
Between 1965 and 1968 world-wide 
heroin seizures increased by over 300 
percent, with North America leading. 

Two other factors help to explain 
our current intense concern about 
drugs. One is that the use of drugs 
is now less localized. Mainlining 
heroin, to use a grim pun appropriate 
to this city, has come to the Main 
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Line. In many respects we are now 
paying the price for our earlier ne- 
glect of the problem. One of the most 
alarming aspects of the spread of 
hard drugs among the young is the 
high rate of contagion. Since young 
people have little money and usually 
lead a superficially “straight” life, 
their easiest means of paying for 
drugs is by selling some to their 
friends. 

The second reason for our present 
concern is the interconnection be- 
tween drug use and the rise in crime. 
The closeness of the relationship is 
starkly illustrated by the fact that in 
1968, according to estimates made by 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
our Drugs, addicts stole or criminally 
acquired $1.5 billion in money and 
goods to feed their habit. 

As I have already suggested, a suc- 
cessful campaign against drugs must 
couple treatment with law enforce- 
ment. It must cope with the drug 
user as well as the drug itself. As John 
Ingersoll, the Director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
puts it, “To talk only in terms of 
eliminating the illicit drug supply is 

. a shortsighted approach. What 
we need is a concomitant long-range 
program that will eliminate the de- 
mand.” 

This is something we realized dur- 
ing the time I was Attorney General 
of Massachusetts. In order to cope 
with both sides of the problem we 
developed one of the first programs 
in the nation which supplemented 
tough enforcement with measures em- 
phasizing prevention, treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Because the nature and causes of 
addiction, methods of treatment, and 
so on, while vitally important, are 
somewhat apart from my central 
theme today, I shall not now address 
myself to them in detail. Before pass- 
ing over them entirely, however, let 
me just make some very brief com- 
ments. 

In his The Doors of Perception 
Aldous Huxley, perhaps this era’s 
most eminent user of drugs, wrote 
“That humanity at large will ever be 
able to dispense with Artificial Para- 
dises seems very unlikely.” While this 
proposition may be arguable philos- 
ophy, the temptation to retreat from 
reality will doubtless always be great 
for those whose lives are dreary, or 
painful, or squalid, or who cannot 
cope. 

There will always be those who, 
disliking the way society is organized, 
seek a simple exit. In times of fre- 
netic change, turmoil and social strain 
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such as this country is passing 
through, the number of people who 
seek any means to escape from stress 
will, of course, be much larger. 

But I cannot be sure that we our- 
selves have not compounded the 
problem. In many respects we have 
failed to communicate with our sons 
and daughters, and in others we have 
communicated perhaps too well. For 
example, by age ten the average child 
has already watched countless hours 
of television and has been told in- 
numerable times that he need not suf- 
fer the effects of headache, tension, 
colds, be overweight or underweight, 
or fall asleep or stay awake when he 
does not want to—he has only to 
“take a pill.” 

Not only are potentially dangerous 
drugs of all kinds taken too casually, 
far too much is spoken far too glibly 
and unknowingly about them. There 
is talk, for example, about the 
“harmlessness” of marijuana, even 
though relatively little is actually 
known about its properties. Such re- 
search as has been done presents 
contradictory conclusions, but most 
recent evidence points to serious per- 
manent effects from prolonged use— 
disruptions of memory, disturbances 
of speech patterns and acute toxic 
reactions. 

Although the debate about wheth- 
er marijuana users are or are not 
inclined to move on to more danger- 
ous drugs is still inconclusive, I have 
a hard time accepting any proposition 
which concludes that we should con- 
done the spread of a drug about 
which we know so little. 

At the same time, this Administra- 
tion fully realizes that present mari- 
juana laws are too harsh and there- 
fore counterproductive. We have 
moved to make them a more realistic 
deterrent by reducing the penalty for 
a first offense from the felony to a 
misdemeanor. 

While we are deeply concerned 
with all drugs, we are particularly 
troubled by the spread of the killer 
drug, heroin. There is really no such 
thing as an ex-heroin addict. Hardly 
anyone ever successfully gets “off” 
heroin, at least not unless he is kept 
in a highly controlled environment. 

Two controversial treatments, the 
so-called “British system,” which in- 
volves maintenance doses of the drug, 
and methadone, which is being ex- 
perimentally used as a heroin substi- 
tute (and which is in itself addicting), 
are both subject to misuse, and are 
at best only stop-gap measures, 
hardly cures. 

The “British system” has been 


abused by unscrupulous doctors who 
sell excessive heroin prescriptions to 
addicts who then resell them. With 
rates of addiction rising sharply, the 
British government just last month 
asked Parliament for broad new 
powers to control narcotics. 

Methadone at least allows the per- 
sons in question to lead useful lives. 
But it is sobering to recall that heroin 
itself was first developed as a means 
of getting people off morphine. There 
have already been some deaths from 
an overdose of methadone. 

In order to better coordinate and 
push forward the various elements 
of our fight on narcotics having for- 
eign relations implications, Secretary 
Rogers last year appointed a senior 
Foreign Service Officer (Harry H. 
Schwartz) as his Special Assistant for 
Narcotic Matters. In addition to 
overseeing the Department’s own nar- 
cotics efforts, the Special Assistant 
acts as chairman of an interdepart- 
mental group which helps to formu- 
late government-wide policies and 
plans in this field. 

This Administration has strength- 
ened and intensified programs of co- 
operation on narcotics with foreign 
governments and international orga- 
nizations in three separate areas. One 
of these is the common effort to con- 
trol trafficking and smuggling. It is 
an effort made more difficult by the 
fact that sizable quantities of opium 
and cocaine are grown for medicinal 
and other legitimate purposes, and 
thus can find their way into illegal 
channels at many points. 

In a day when millions of persons 
cross our borders annually and in 
which cargo traffic is gargantuan, 
attempts to prevent smuggling face 
fantastic problems. I am told, for 
instance, that there are about 30,000 
places on a cargo ship where a pack- 
age of heroin could be hidden. The 
relative handful of customs and nar- 
cotics agents available for the task 
(the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs has 850 agents) can 
obviously not hope to do more than 
make random checks, and so must 
rely on tips and undercover work. 
This, in turn, requires agents who 
are willing to go underground, some- 
times for years at a time, and such 
men are hard to recruit. 

The interdiction of heroin presents 
a different kind of problem from the 
interdiction of marijuana. Because 


marijuana has far more numerous 
sources of supply and because values 
and profits are much smaller, smug- 
gling is largely in the hands of ama- 
time operators. 
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Organized crime does not thrive in a 
competitive climate. Its operations 
require a closed, monopolistic situa- 
tion in which the toughest elements 
force out competitors by intimida- 
tion, or, if necessary, by murder. 

Heroin affords exactly the right 
circumstances. It is almost entirely 
controlled by highly organized syndi- 
cates linked to others in Europe, 
principally in the south of France. 
Profits all down the line are astro- 
nomical. One kilogram (2.2 Ibs.) 
of morphine base is worth about $350 
in Turkey. After conversion into 
heroin in France it is worth ten times 
that much. By the time it reaches 
New York it is worth $25,000, and 
by the time it is diluted and reaches 
the pusher in the street it retails 
for a quarter of a million dollars. 

I am pleased to announce today 
that the U.S. narcotics enforcement 
staff in overseas assignments is being 
more than doubled. Thirty-six new 
officers of the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs will be per- 
manently assigned abroad to join 34 
already there. The new officers will 
be assigned to 20 missions in 17 
countries. This deployment repre- 
sents a major addition to the inter- 
national effort to control the illegal 
traffic in narcotics. 

This is the only substantive in- 
crease in U.S. personnel overseas that 
has been announced since this Ad- 
ministration took office. It comes at 
a time when personnel in almost all 
other activities are being cut back by 
at least ten percent, and thus doubly 
underlines the extreme imporance we 
attach to the narcotics enforcement 
program. 

These new men, like all other offi- 
cers of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, stationed overseas 
will work very closely in all matters 
of surveillance, interception, and ar- 
rest in narcotics smuggling cases with 
the International Criminal Police 
Organization (INTERPOL) which 
provides a world-wide communica- 
tions network centered in Paris. 
Narcotics officers stationed overseas 
also, of course, maintain very close 
relations with the police organizations 
of the host country. 

Increased trafficking in drugs has 
heightened—and made more difficult 
—another part of our international 
responsibility—our obligation to help 
American citizens who get into diffi- 
culties abroad. Many young Ameri- 
cans especially are under the grave 
misapprehension that they can leave 
what they consider to be this “re- 
strictive” society and go to more 





“permissive” ones where they can use 
drugs to their hearts’ content. 

Actually, most foreign countries 
have extremely harsh drug laws. 
Mere possession of drugs, including 
marijuana, is often punishable by long 
prison sentences. In recent months, 
many countries, afraid that their own 
youth are being contaminated by out- 
siders, have been cracking down es- 
pecially hard on foreigners caught 
with drugs. And, again contrary to 
the belief of many American young 
people traveling abroad, there is very 
little the United States can do to help 
them if they are so caught. 

Significant new initiatives have also 
been taken in the second broad area 
of cooperation—the effort to elimi- 
nate illegal processing facilities. The 
difficulties that confront the preven- 
tion of smuggling make this activity 
all the more important. 

Most opium grows in the Middle 
East, is converted to heroin in small, 
mobile laboratories in Southern 
France. All that is required is water, 
electricity, some standard chemical 
substances and paraphernalia, and a 
bit of knowhow. Laboratories are 
usually temporarily located in empty 
buildings or warehouses, often near 
wine bottling facilities so that the 
characteristic odor is masked. From 
there the heroin is shipped to the 
United States. 

As heroin addiction has spread in 
France itself, the French government 
has become more aggressive in its 
efforts to eliminate clandestine labora- 
tories. Under our urging and with 
our cooperation it has recently in- 
creased the size of its specialized 
national police narcotic units and 
intensified other police crackdowns. 
The United States appreciates these 
efforts, and we hope that with the 
continued determination of its gov- 
ernment France will in the foresee- 
able future be virtually eliminated as 
a nexus for heroin refining and ship- 
ping activities. 

The third area of intensified diplo- 
matic activity is perhaps the most 
significant—and the most promising 
—of all. This is our greatly stepped 
up drive, using both bilateral and 
multilateral channels, to encourage 
producer nations to eliminate or more 
closely control cultivation. 

International restraints on the cul- 
tivation and export of narcotic sub- 
stances are governed by the “Single 
Convention on Narcotics Drugs, 


1961” which pulled together a variety 
of previous treaties dating back to 
1912. Two independent international 
organizations 


affiliated with the 


United Nations, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs and the International 
Narcotics Control Board, both lo- 
cated in Geneva, oversee its provi- 
sions. 

Even with the international system 
of controls, overproduction is esti- 
mated to provide at least 1,200 tons 
of raw opium a year for illicit use. 
The magnitude of this volume be- 
comes apparent when it is compared 
to the 800 tons which it is estimated 
is all that is required for the world’s 
total legal requirements. 

Some opium producing nations, 
notably India—which is by far the 
largest grower of all—and the Soviet 
Union, have extremely stringent con- 
trols, so that almost no excess filters 
into illegal channels and what does 
is used up domestically. 

Others are a good deal less effec- 
tive in their controls. Iran tried to 
set an example in 1955 when, at the 
cost of losses in its foreign exchange, 
it unilaterally stopped all opium pro- 
duction. Last year, despite the urging 
of other nations, it resumed because 
it was unable to stop illicit traffic 
from neighboring states, a_ traffic 
which continues even though Iran 
has put not a few smugglers before 
firing squads. Iran states that it will 
again terminate all production if its 
neighbors do likewise. 

Perhaps our greatest success so far 
in our bilateral efforts has been with 
Mexico, which has significantly in- 
creased the intensity of its eradica- 
tion program. Despite tremendous 
problems of terrain, the Mexican 
army and Mexican law enforcement 
agencies destroyed large quantities of 
marijuana and opium poppies in their 
recent campaign. Since last fall U.S. 
authorities, working closely with 
Mexican counterparts in a program 
called “Operation Cooperation,” have 
also been conducting intensive sur- 
veillance at the border. As a result 
of these combined activities, the flow 
of illicit opium and marijuana has 
been markedly reduced. 

An additional step forward in this 
combined effort came last month 
when the Attorneys General of our 
two countries agreed on further means 
of cooperation between enforcement 
officials. To aid in this concentrated 
program of eradication the United 
States will provide Mexico with ap- 
proximately $1 million for the pro- 
curement of additional helicopters, 
light “spotting” planes, remote sensing 
equipment, and chemicals for use in 
the destruction of poppy and mari- 
juana fields. 

Mexico accounts for only about 15 
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percent of the roughly three tons of 
heroin entering the U.S. annually. 
The Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs estimates that 80 per- 
cent originates in Turkey. That is 
why Turkey has figured so promi- 
nently in our diplomatic activities on 
narcotics. We have been very actively 
working with Turkey in its efforts to 
crack down on the illicit diversion of 
poppy production. 

The elimination of opium produc- 
tion is more of a political than an 
economic problem for the Turkish 
government. Legal exports of opium 
earned it only $1.7 million in foreign 
exchange in 1967, or only one-third 
of one percent of all its export earn- 
ings. The total income to the Turkish 
economy, including exports, interna- 
tional distribution, and poppy seeds, 
is believed not to exceed $5 million. 

Its marginal economic importance 
notwithstanding, halting illicit traffic 
presents the Turkish government with 
major practical problems, for growing 
and selling opium is_ individually 
important to many small farmers. 
The latter, who also use poppy seeds 
for flavoring, animal feed and to pro- 
duce cooking oil, get $17 for a ton 
sold legally and $40 when sold il- 
legally. They have been growing it 
for centuries, are only dimly aware 
of its harmfulness, and see no par- 
ticular reason to stop growing it now. 
The governing Justice Party, more- 
over, has often been accused by oppo- 
sition elements of being pro-Ameri- 
can. Since Turkey has no addiction 
problem of its own to speak of, any 
crackdown wins the government little 
domestic support, makes it vulner- 
able to the heckling of the opposition, 
and alienates the peasants who form 
the backbone of its own constituency. 


Despite these serious domestic 





problems, the Turkish government 
has resolutely moved ahead to reduce 
the provinces in which cultivation is 
allowed. Three years ago the United 
States provided the Turkish govern- 
ment with a $3 million loan through 
the Agency for International Devel- 
opment to encourage Turkish farmers 
to switch to other crops and to equip 
and reorganize its narcotic control 
forces. Production has since been 
reduced from 18 provinces to 9. Al- 
though pleased with this progress, we 
are continuing to explore with the 
Turks means by which all remaining 
illicit production can be quickly 
eliminated. 

All three areas of cooperation I 
have described are now beginning to 
show results. We have made process- 
ing and producing nations aware of 
the terror drugs have brought to our 
society. We have stressed that what 
has happened here can happen to 
them. 

Diplomacy is, of course, more than 
a means of maintaining cordial rela- 
tions. It is a means of achieving 
national objectives. In the case of 
narcotics I believe we have success- 
fully employed it to transmit our 
sense of urgency to these nations so 
that, even though their own immedi- 
ate interest in tighter measures of 
control is a good deal less acute than 
our own, they are moving ahead with 
encouraging speed. 

Additional measures may be re- 
quired to complement these diplo- 
matic initiatives. We are discussing, 
for example, means by which phar- 
maceutical firms can contribute to 
international control measures. Even 
if Mexico and Turkey become totally 
successful in their opium control 
activities, illicit growth in other coun- 
tries, we are aware, may be stepped 
up. The lure of profits is so great 








and the ingenuity of the underworld 
so large that every available means 
to develop new sources would un- 
doubtedly be taken. Such sources, 
particularly those in the Far East, 
might be even more difficult to con- 
trol. 

While this threat cannot be over- 
looked in our long range planning, 
the elimination of current sources 
would place extreme strain on illegal 
suppliers. Enforcement officials be- 
lieve that even a relatively short 
hiatus in the availability of heroin 
would drastically increase prices. 
More important, it would force crim- 
inal traffickers to take greater risks 
and thus facilitate enforcement efforts. 

No program to control drugs can 
hope to be ultimately successful un- 
less it can also cope with the demand. 
The difficulties inherent in controlling 
for very long the world-wide supply 
of a product wanted so desperately 
by some people that they are willing 
to do anything to get it makes this 
sad fact very evident. The unavail- 
ability of one drug, furthermore, will 
drive users to others, especially as 
synthetics become more available. 
That is why, as I stressed earlier, this 
Administration is coupling its efforts 
to eliminate the illegal supply with 
renewed efforts to promote education, 
rehabilitation, and research. 

“Oh, just, subtle, and mighty 
opium,” wrote Thomas De Quincey in 
his famed Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater, “thou has the keys of 
Paradise.” 

But they are most imperfect keys, 
to a bogus and fleeting paradise, pur- 
chased at a terrible cost. They must 
be taken away, with great compassion 
for the sick and wretched victim, but 
with no compassion at all for those 
who cynically profiteer by exploiting 
him. 


Traveling Americans Warned Against Drug Abuse 


The Department on March 31 
warned traveling Americans, partic- 
ularly young Americans, against pos- 
sessing, trafficking in or smuggling 
illegal drugs while abroad. 

Arrests on drug charges by foreign 
governments may result in serious 
consequences, the Department said. 
The announcement, made in view of 
a marked increase in such arrests re- 
ported by U.S. consular officers, con- 
tinued: 

There were 142 Americans under 
detention on drug charges in ‘20 for- 
eign countries in February 1969 but 
by February 1970 the total had risen 
to 404—the largest number of Amer- 
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icans held for narcotics violations 
since records have been kept by the 
Department of State. 

Young Americans (under 30), who 
are now traveling widely and in 
larger numbers than ever before, rep- 
resent the greater number of U.S. 
nationals arrested abroad for narcotics 
violations. Most of them are un- 
aware of the grave potential conse- 
quences of violating the laws of a 
foreign country, and of the limited 
capability of their government to as- 
sist them if they are arrested overseas. 
Some 4re the dupes of drug peddlers 
who subsequently inform on them to 
the authorities. 


The penalties for narcotics vioia- 
tions in most countries are severe. 
The charge—whether possession or, 
more serious, trafficking—is usually 
determined on the basis of the quan- 
tity of narcotics involved. Possession 
of more than 500 grams (about one 
pound) results in a minimum of six 
years in jail plus a heavy fine in some 
countries, one to three years in a 
“detoxification asylum” — usually a 
mental hospital—in others. Traffick- 
ing in drugs evokes a penalty of ten 
years to life in others. 

In some countries prison condi- 
tions are primitive (e.g., damp, un- 
derground locations; rats and vermin; 
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insufficient light, heat, and food; ab- 
sence of sanitary facilities; abuse by 
other prisoners). Pretrial confine- 
ment of those charged can be pro- 
longed—in some countries up to one 
year without bail. Some of it is spent 
in solitary confinement. Language 
difficulties compound the tragedy. 

Case histories like those which fol- 
low are increasingly common: 

—A naive experiment in marijuana 
smoking by a newlywed couple, who 
wound up a picnic on a Caribbean 
beach by smoking “pot,” turned into 
a nightmare of arrest and imprison- 
ment. They are still in a foreign jail 
awaiting trial three months after their 
arrest. 

—An American coed traveling in 
Europe to tour the art centers went 
to prison on a 22-year sentence for 
the possession of narcotics. 

—A USS. college student on a sum- 
mer vacation in a Middle Eastern 
country accepted from a friend a gift 
of a half gram of hashish which he 
carried in his pocket for several days, 
intending some time to try it. He was 
stopped by police and arrested after 
a search in which the minute amount 
of hashish was found on him. He 
was sentenced to 22 years in prison. 
An appeal was denied. 

—A graduate student teaching art 
in a Near Eastern country was given 
some hashish by an acquaintance. 
Not interested in consuming the hash- 
ish, she decided as a joke to use it in 
a collage on a card she was sending 
to a friend. Local postal authorities 
recognized it, and she was jailed in 
an unheated and unlighted cell with 
several disreputable local prisoners. 
The young American spent several 
months in prison before she was re- 
leased on bail. 

—A 20-year-old American study- 
ing abroad was arrested in Europe 
and held without bail for carrying a 
small amount of hashish for a friend. 
In spite of her previous background, 
which was impeccable, the court ruled 
that she was guilty of trafficking in 
drugs. 

—wNine months in a dank under- 
ground dungeon before being tried 
was the fate of one college-age Amer- 
ican traveling in the Middle East, 
where the law calls for 1-5 years for 
possession of hashish, and 3-15 years 
for trafficking. While serving their 
sentences in this area, some American 
youngsters have been removed to 
prison mental hospitals. Courts may 
not consider mitigating factors, such 
as the youth of a suspect or the ab- 
sence of prior offenses. There is 
often no bail. 
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—An attempt by a young Ameri- 
can to smuggle 5% pounds of hashish 
into an East European country led 
to a five-year sentence at a work 
camp for foreign prisoners where 
conditions are barely tolerable. Dur- 
ing his imprisonment, he developed 
tuberculosis. He served 20 months 
before being released. 

The increase in arrests of Ameri- 
cans abroad on drug charges is in 
part the result of intensified world- 
wide efforts by the U.S. Government, 
which is working closely with other 
governments in an international ef- 
fort to suppress the illicit trade in 
narcotics and marijuana. It is also 
related to the increase in illegal use 
of drugs in this country and in at- 
tempts to smuggle narcotics and mari- 
juana into this country, as indicated 
by Bureau of Customs seizures. 

Americans traveling abroad are 
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subject to the laws of the country 
they are visiting; they are not pro- 
tected by U.S. laws. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment can only seek to ensure that 
the American is not discriminated 
against—that is, that he receives the 
same treatment as do nationals of the 
country in which he is arrested who 
are charged with the same offense. 
When a United States citizen is 
arrested abroad, U.S. consular offi- 
cials move as quickly as possible to 
protect his rights, but the laws of 
the country where the arrest takes 
place determine what those rights are. 
Whenever possible, an American 
consular officer visits the detainee on 
learning of his arrest, informs him of 
his rights, and provides him with a 
list of local attorneys from which to 
select defense counsel. If the de- 
tainee wishes, the consul helps him 
contact his family or friends. 
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THE DEPARTMENT'S BRIEF 





For an Additional Under Secretary 


Under Secretary Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson testified March 18 before the 
Subcommittee on Western Hemi- 
sphere Affairs of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in support of 
legislation which would establish in 
the Department an Office of Under 
Secretary for Western Hemisphere 
Affairs. Mr. Richardson’s testimony 
follows: 

In his speech to the Inter-American 
Press Association last October 31, 
the President announced his inten- 
tion to seek a major re-organization 
and upgrading of the governmental 
structure for dealing with Western 
Hemisphere affairs. The legislation 
now before the Subcommittee, S. 
3347, which would establish in the 
Department of State an Office of 
Under Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs, represents a 
key element of this reorganization. 
Through the new position of Under 
Secretary created by this legislation 
we would, in the President’s words 
“be able . . . to do a more effective 
job with regard to the problems of 
the Hemisphere.” 


“The new Under Secretary,” the 
President added, “will be given au- 
thority to coordinate all United States 
Government activities in the Hemi- 
sphere, so that there will be one 
window for all of those activities.” 


Mr. Chairman, the special relation- 
ship which exists between the United 
States and the other countries of this 
Hemisphere needs no elaboration be- 
fore this Committee. It is based not 
only on ties of geography and history, 
but also on our common interests and 
aspirations. Under this Administra- 
tion the United States is pledged to 
aid in the development and progress 
of the Hemisphere in a spirit of part- 
nership, one which respects the na- 
tional dignity and identity of all states 
and in which rights and responsibili- 
ties are shared. The reorganization 
and upgrading of government struc- 
tures, as called for by the President, 
is necessary if our objectives in regard 
to Latin America are to be effectively 
carried out. 

Creation of the position of Under 
Secretary of State for Western Hemi- 
sphere Affairs would accentuate the 
special place our relationship with 
the nations of our own Hemisphere 
has in our foreign policy. This alone 
would be a highly useful contribution. 
Let me stress, however, that establish- 
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ment of this position would have far 
more than symbolic significance. 

The new Under Secretary would 
represent the President and the Sec- 
retary of State in all matters concern- 
ing Western Hemisphere affairs. One 
high level post would thus be created 
to which nations of the Hemisphere 
could come to discuss their problems 
with assurance of an authoritative 
U.S. response. The President also 
intends to provide this position with 
clear authority to coordinate all U.S. 
Government activities — including 
military, health, education, scientific, 
agricultural, etc., in addition to po- 
litical and economic—in order to in- 
crease our effectiveness in the overall 
implementation of policy. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal is not 
new. Creation of the position of 
Under Secretary for Western Hemi- 
sphere Affairs has been urged by our 
friends in Latin America for many 
years. A bill setting up such a posi- 
tion was introduced into the Senate 
as long ago as 1959 by Senator 
Smathers. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, in his report to the President 
last year, also recommended that, “A 
Secretary of Western Hemisphere Af- 
fairs should be created to give day 
to day leadership and guidance on 
behalf of the Secretary of State and 
the President.” The present proposal, 
though at the Under Secretary rather 
than full Cabinet level, is very much 





in keeping with the spirit and objec- 
tives of the Rockefeller recommen- 
dations. 


The Department of State opposed 
the original legislation introduced by 
Senator Smathers, not wishing to sin- 
gle out any specific geographical area 
for special consideration. Much has 
changed since that time, however, 
and many important new efforts to 
accelerate development in the Hemi- 
sphere have been launched. This 
Administration’s program for the 
Hemisphere in the words of the Pres- 
ident “offers cooperative action rather 
than paternal promises and pana- 
ceas.” The new position underlines 
our determination to facilitate this 
action and reflects our special con- 
cern for the region. 


I want to stress that it is this spe- 
cial concern for the region which 
causes us to single it out by creating 
this position. The new Under Secre- 
taryship focuses and underscores our 
determination to give extra attention 
to our American neighbors. We be- 
lieve it is a meaningful and useful 
way to distinguish our hemispheric 
relations with those of other regions. 


Mr. Chairman, the proposal em- 
bodied in this legislation has been 
enthusiastically received throughout 
Latin America. It has the enthusi- 
astic support of President Nixon. It 
would do much to strengthen the 
Executive Branch in its shaping of 
hemispheric policies and programs. 
I respectfully request the Committee 
to give it early and favorable ap- 
proval. 


RECIFE—At a reception at his residence, Donor M. Lion, right, Consul General/ 
Assocate Director, USAID/NE (Northeast Brazil), shares a pleasant moment with 
Douglas McLain, left, a Political Officer, and General Tacito de Oliveira, Director 
of SUDENE (Superintendence for Development of Northeast, Brazil). The General 
was a guest of honor at the event which marked SUDENE’s 10th year. 








McClintock Named 
Envoy to Venezuela 


President Nixon on April 2 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Robert McClintock, a veteran For- 
eign Service Officer, as the new 

U.S. Ambassador to 

r Venezuela. 

ee | If confirmed by 

i = the Senate, Mr. Mc- 

oe =, Clintock, 60, would 

fF, succeed Ambassa- 
dor Maurice M. 
_ ~. Bernbaum, who re- 
| signed in July 1969. 

The Ambassa- 

dor-designate 
joined the Foreign 
Mr. McClintock Service in Decem- 
ber 1931 and served in Panama, 
Japan, Chile, Santo Domingo, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, Egypt and 
Viet-Nam between 1932 and 1954. 

He was appointed Ambassador to 
Cambodia in 1954, serving there until 
1956. He later was the U.S. envoy 
to Lebanon (1958-61) and to Argen- 
tina (1962-64). 

Other assignments included Secre- 
tary, First Committee, UN Confer- 
ence, San Francisco; Adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the First and Sec- 
ond General Assemblies of the UN 
(1946-47) and Special Assembly 
(1948); Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Office of Special Political Af- 
fairs and Office of UN Affairs; Dele- 
gate to the UNESCO Conference in 
New Delhi (1956); and Chairman of 
the U.S. Government Delegation at 
the 19th General Conference, Inter- 
national Red Cross, New Delhi, 1957. 

In recent years Mr. McClintock 
served as Faculty Adviser, Naval War 
College (1964-66); Foreign Service 
Inspector (1966-68); and Deputy Di- 
rector, Special State-Defense Study 
Group (1968). He has been attached 
to the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs since 1969. 

Mr. McClintock was graduated 
from Stanford University in 1931. He 
won the Department’s Superior Ser- 
vice Award in 1959. 

He is married to the former Elena 
Barrios and he has two sons. 
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New AID General Counsel 


Dr. John A. Hannah, Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International 
Development, has appointed Robert 
T. Wray as AID’s General Counsel. 

Mr. Wray, 34, who was sworn in 
March 31, has served since last May 
as Deputy General Counsel to Ste- 
phen B. Ives, Jr., who has resigned. 
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Mueller Is Leaving FSI 
To Take University Post 


FSO Walter J. Mueller, who has 
served as Dean of the Center for 
Area and Country Studies at the 
Foreign Service Institute since July 
1966, has been 
appointed Dean of 
= the College of 
», Arts and Letters 
at the University 
of Alaska. He 
will assume his 
new duties on 
July 15. 

Dr. Mueller is 
also accepting a 
professorship in 
the field of Ger- 
man language and culture. 

The Foreign Service Officer’s new 
assignment follows a 14-month ex- 
amination by the first formal dean 
search committee in University of 
Alaska history to find the person 
“best qualified to head the College 
of Arts and Letters.” 

Following service with the U.S. 
Army and the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) during World War II, 
Dr. Mueller joined the Department 
in October 1945. He has held such 
assignments as Director of the Berlin 
Document Center; Chief of the Re- 
search and Documentation Section, 
Office of International Conferences, 
until detailed in 1956-57 to the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration at Geneva; 
Special Assistant to the Administra- 
tor, SCA; Consul General at Saint 
John, New Brunswick; and Diplomat- 
in-Residence and Visiting Professor 
of International Relations at Knox 
College, Illinois. 





Dr. Mueller 





Herter Now Working 
With Boundary Group 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., was elect- 
ed Chairman of the U.S. Section of 
the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada, at the or- 
ganization’s Spring meeting in Wash- 
ington on March 31. 

Mr. Herter, who has assumed his 
new duties, will continue to serve as 
Special Assistant to Secretary Rogers 
for Environmental Affairs and Direc- 
tor of the recently-established Of- 
fice of Environmental Affairs in the 
Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs. (See NEws 
LETTER, January.) 

President Nixon named Mr. Herter 
a member of the International Joint 
Commission on March 18. The ap- 
pointment does not require Senate 
confirmation. 

The son of the late Secretary Her- 
ter succeeds Matthew E. Welsh, for- 
mer Governor of Indiana, as Chair- 
man of the U.S. Section. 

Mr. Herter was sworn in at an eve- 
ning reception hosted by Martin J. 
Hillenbrand, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, in the Department’s 
Diplomatic Functions Area on March 
31. The reception was attended by 
the U.S. and Canadian Commission- 
ers, members of various IJC Panels 
of Experts and Working Groups and 
Department officials. 

The International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada, was 
established by treaty in 1909, between 
the United States and Great Britain 
relating to the boundary waters and 
questions arising between the United 
States and Canada. 


Dr. Canter Takes Research Post at Harvard 


Dr. Joseph Canter, Edward R. 
Murrow Fellow and Visiting Profes- 
sor of Public Diplomacy at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Tufts University, has been ap- 
pointed by Harvard University as 
Research Associate in Education at 
Harvard’s Center for Studies in Edu- 
cation and Development. 

The appointment is concurrent 
with his visiting lectureship at the 
Fletcher School and is for the second 
term of the current academic year. 
It is related to the study and research 
Dr. Canter is pursuing in educational 
development as a factor in national 
development. This is a field in which 
Dr. Canter has had first-hand expe- 
rience, including the years 1962-69 








in the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, where between 1966- 
69 he was Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary; and as U.S. Representative on 
the Executive Committee of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council of 
OAS in 1968-69. 


| POST CHANGES | 


The Embassy at Nouakchott, Mau- 
ritania, was reopened March 4. Rob- 
ert A. Stein has been designated as 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. The 
post’s consular district is all of Mau- 
ritania. 

The Consulate at David, Panama, 
was closed April 3. 
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INTELSAT Plenary 
Meeting Ends; Will 
Reconvene In Fall 


The Plenipotentiary Conference on 
Definitive Arrangements for the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Sat- 
ellite Consortium (INTELSAT) has 
concluded its second series of plenary 
meetings in Washington. The confer- 
ence is working on the preparation 
of definitive agreements under which 
the global commercial communica- 
tions satellite system will operate in 
the future. 

The conference began with a 
month-long session in Washington 
February/March, 1969, under the 
chairmanship of Abbott M. Wash- 
burn, who headed the U.S. delega- 
tion. A preparatory committee then 
met in Washington during June/ 
July, September, and November/De- 
cember 1969 to produce alternative 
drafts of several proposals under 
consideration by the conference. 

The recently resumed conference 
plenary (February 16-March 20) was 
devoted to a review of alternatives 
and attempts to reduce the number 
of choices still under consideration. 
Significant progress was made and a 
compromise package settlement of 
major issues proposed by Australia 
and Japan was under consideration at 
the close of the meeting. 

Eighty-seven delegations were in 
Washington for the meeting, repre- 
senting 67 member countries, 18 ob- 
server countries, and observers from 
the UN and the International Tele- 
communications Union (ITU). 

Before it recessed the conference 
decided to establish an Intersessional 
Working Group, which is to convene 
in Washington May 18 for four 
weeks. Participation is open to any 
INTELSAT member country and the 
goal is to complete drafting of rec- 
ommended agreements embodying 
definitive arrangements for INTEL- 
SAT. The conference plenary is to 
reconvene in Washington no sooner 
than September 8 and no later than 
December 8, 1970, at which time 
the recommended draft texts pre- 
pared by the intersessional group will 
be considered. 

* * * 


A Travel and Catalogue Center 
was opened April 1 next to the Rec- 
reation Association Activities Center 
near Room 2928 in the Department. 
The Center has books, magazines, 
maps, and fliers relating to travel. 
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Congress Passes 6 Percent Pay Increase 


Congress voted a six percent across-the-board Federal pay raise, 
effective the first payday on or after December 27, 1969. The Senate 
approved the bill April 8 and the House passed it the following day 
with some changes. Congressional action was completed April 14. The 
President is expected to sign the bill within the next several days. 


The proposed increase would affect over 13,000 Foreign Service 
and Civil Service employees in the Department. Included would be 
employees whose salaries are fixed administratively within the range 
of the General Schedule and the Foreign Service Schedules. Excluded 
would be officers whose salaries come under the Executive Salary Sched- 
ule, wage board employees, personal service contract employees, and 
local employees abroad. 





Foreign Secretary Stewart, left, and Ambassador Annenberg. 


American School in London To Get New Home 


LONDON—British Foreign Secre- 
tary Michael Stewart officiated at a 
recent cornerstone laying ceremony 
at the site of a new building for the 
American School in London. 

Ambassador Walter H. Annen- 
berg, Honorary Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the School, 
headed the American delegation at 
the ceremony. 

The American School, independ- 
ent, non-profit making and non-de- 
nominational, was founded in 1951 
by its present Headmaster, Stephen 
L. Eckhard. 

Its aim is to provide a first-class 
American college preparatory edu- 


cation for children living in London. 

Gifts ranging from $12 collected 
by a Brownie Troop to one of over 
$84,000 from a local firm were re- 
ceived by the building committee. 
Total cost of the new school is esti- 
mated at $6 million. 

At present, the American School 
is at three scattered locations in the 
Regent’s Park area of London. 

The new school will be in St. 
John’s Wood in one of the most 
historic residential areas in London. 
By the Fall of 1971, it will have about 
1,500 pupils, with the pupil/teacher 
ratio remaining at 12 to 1. The aver- 
age tuition will be 183 pounds 
($439.20) a term. 
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TASK FORCE I—Career Management and Assignment Policies Under Functional Specialization. Seated, left to right: Rob- 
ert Caldwell, P/PS/OL; Everett E. Briggs, EUR/SPP; Norman Achilles, INR/REA/SA; Robert C. Felder, ARA/LA/CAR; Thomas 
W. McElhiney, Ambassador to Ghana, Chairman; Edward P. Dobyns, PER/PO/CMA, Executive Secretary; Robert L. Brown, 
S/S; Clint E. Smith, ARA/ECP; and Elizabeth J. Harper, SCA/VO. Standing, left to right: William K. Miller, E/TD; Kenneth 
Douty, Labor; Thomas R. Pickering, PM; John P. Heimann, EA/P; Robert F. Pfeiffer, INR/REA; Francis T. Murphy, P/EX; 
Thomas M. Tracy, S/S (AFSA Representative); Ernest H. Preeg, S/PC; William D. Calderhead, PER/PO/SPA; Frederick 
Hahne, AFR/MGT (AID); William Fee, Bureau of Budget; Stephanie Johnson, AF/EX/PSO; and Joseph A. Camelio, Com- 
merce. Not shown: W. Beverly Carter, AF (USIA); Joseph N. Green, Jr., 10; John F. Hostie, INR/REU; Barbara J. Schrage, 
1O/UNP; Peter Whitney, E/ORF/FTD; and Theodore S. Wilkinson, ACDA/IR. 


Management Task Forces Drafting Their Recommendations 


Thirteen task forces have contin- 
ued to collect data, hear testimony 
and study the issues about which they 
have been asked to make recommen- 
dations for improved management. 

A number of outside witnesses 


forces in an effort to obtain as wide 
a perspective as possible about the 
problems before them. Witnesses 
have ranged from two former Secre- 
taries of State, Dean Acheson and 
Dean Rusk, to members of the Har- 


to representatives from private indus- 
try, to professionals from various 
foreign affairs agencies. 

Most of the task forces have orga- 
nized their work in small working 
groups; a few of these have reached 
the stage of drafting preliminary 
recommendations. 


have been interviewed by the task vard, Wesleyan and Tufts facilities, 


TASK FORCE V—Personnel Perquisites. Seated, left to right: Irvin Hicks, FSI/Studies; Charles W. Brown, Executive Secre- 
tary, A/ ALS; Daniel Garcia, USIA; Frank S. Wile, Chairman, EUR/EX; Daniel L. Quaid, Jr., Viet-Nam Training Center; Neil L. 
Parks, P/PS; and Olive M. Jensen, SCS. Standing, left to right: Robert J. Montgomery, E/ORF; Paul L. Laase, E; Peter Spicer, 
AF/EX; Elden B. Erickson, Alternate Chairman, EA/EX/PER; Harold S. Nelson, AID; Leonard Sandman, NEA/Labor; and 
Edward L. Peck, INR/DDC. 
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TASK FORCE IV—Personnel Training. Seated, left to right: Robert M. Beaudry, EUR/AIS; Samuel R. Gammon, USIS/IAE, 
Deputy Chairman; Samuel W. Lewis, O/FSI/SSFP, Chairman; Theresa Healy, EUR/RPE; and Emily C. Cox, PO/CMA/TRA. 
Standing, left to right: Loren E. Lawrence, PO/CMA, Executive Secretary; Paul R. Conroy, USIA; Sidney E. Weintraub, E/ 
IMA; John D. Stempel, U; Roger Kirk, EA; and Mark C. Lissfelt, NEA/IAI. Not shown: Harris H. Ball, O/MED; Loren Gold- 
man, EUR; Gerald Holmes, Dept. of Labor; John McAteer, PER/REC/JOP; James A. Mulcahy, Dept. of Commerce; William 
L. Parks, LA/OPNS; Datus C. Proper, ARA/LA/BR; David Sullivan, Commerce; Pio Uliassi, INR/XR; John J. Youle, ARA/LA. 


Clintic, CU/AF; Eric M. Hughes, SCA/SCS; Sidney Woolons, O/FSI, a visitor; Robert Foulon, O/MS; Woodward Romine, 
O/MS, Executive Secretary; Miss Linda Lowenstein, U/CF; Sheldon Krys, ARA; Ambassador David D. Newsom, AF, who 
was a guest speaker; Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Chairman; and Wymberley DeR. Coerr, INR/DDC. Standing, left to right, 
Bertram Rein, U; John Marks, INR/OD; Edward J. Bash, CBA/REP; David Biltchik, S/PC; David Crockett, O/MS; Edward F. 
Schultz, SY/FO; and Samuel President, OPR/ST. Not present were Phillip Arnold, USIA; Scott L. Behoteguy, AA/A(AID); 
Victor Dikeos, O/A; A. Hugh Déuglas, O/FSI; Albert Fairchild, AF/W; David Fischer, ACDA/IR; John Y. Miller, DG/PAS; Rus- 
sell Heater, INR/RAF; Ashley Hewitt, IG/ARA; John Hirsch, INR/REU; Joseph B. Kyle, E/ORF/ICD; Thomas McNamara, 
EUR/FBX; Franz Misch, EUR/SES; Edward Murphy, INR/REU/BINC; Arthur Pardee, SCI/EX; James D. Phillips, EUR/RPE; 
Roger Provencher, War College; John Ray, EUR/RPE; Moncrieff Spear, O/FSI; and Miss Barbara White, USIA. 
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President Nixon addresses business leaders and Department officials at the National Foreign Policy Conference. 


Top Officials Brief 
Business Executives 
On Foreign Affairs 


President and Mrs. Nixon attended 
the evening reception for the 300 
participants of the National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Business Exe- 
cutives, held in the Department on 
March 11. 

Hosted by Secretary and Mrs. 
Rogers in the Diplomatic Functions 
Area, the reception climaxed an in- 
tensive program of “background” dis- 
cussions on current issues. 

Speakers at the fourth annual con- 
ference for the chief executives of 
major American corporations in- 
cluded Secretary Rogers; Under Sec- 
retary Elliot L. Richardson; Nathaniel 
Samuels, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; Joseph J. Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; Charles A. 
Meyer, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs; Martin J. Hillen- 
brand, Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs, and Marshall Green, 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, served as Moderator. 

Among the business leaders who 
attended the meetings were Cyrus 
Eaton, Chairman of the Board, Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railroad, Cleve- 


. . g 


an 


Secretary and Mrs. Rogers join in the ovation for President and Mrs. Nixon. 


land; T. Rowland Berner, Chairman 
and President, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Wood-Ridge, N.J.; Ben S. Gilmer, 
President, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp., New York; James 
R. McNitt, President, International 
Telephone and Telegraph World 
Communications, New York; John J. 
Riccardo, President, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit; J. Tucker MacKenzie, 
President, U. S. Steel International, 
New York; William A. Muriale, Vice 
President and Manager, Bank of 
America, S.A., San Francisco; Wil- 
liam Thomas Beebe, President, Delta 
Airlines, Inc., Atlanta; Richard F. 
deLima, President, Firestone Interna- 


tional, Akron, Ohio; Davidson Som- 
mers, Chairman of the Board, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York; Otto N. 
Miller, Chairman of the Board, Stan- 
dard Oil of California, San Francisco; 
Robert Stevenson, Executive Vice 
President, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan; and George 
Russell, Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

The briefings were arranged by the 
Bureau of Public Affairs and the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs at the 
request of the business community. 
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The President Asks 
Employee Support 
Of New Bond Drive 


Federal employees have tradition- 
ally taken the lead in the purchase of 
U.S. Savings Bonds. The Adminis- 
tration is encouraging them to con- 
tinue in that role by participating in 
the “Share in America *70” Savings 
Bond campaign now under way. 

In a recent message to the heads 
of artments and Agencies, Presi- 
dent Nixon said: 

“The Federal Payroll Savings Plan 
is one way in which Federal em- 
ployees can continue the tradition of 
voluntary participation in the defense 
of liberty and the maintenance of free 
institutions. 

“It is a way to share in protecting 
the strength of our economy against 
the challenges to its stability and 
security. It is a way to help assure 
the future of the individual and of 
our nation. 

“I encourage every employee of 
the Federal Government to partici- 
pate in the Federal Payroll Savings 
Plan for the purchase of United States 
Savings Bonds,” the President con- 
tinued. “A Savings Bond is a bond 
with the past, with those who helped 
to build a strong and a free nation, 
and with the America of tomorrow 
which we are trying to build today. 
Strengthen that bond with the Bonds 
of strength.” 

In a related action, Robert H. 
Finch, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Savings Bonds 
Committee, pointed out that “The 
1970 Savings Bond Campaign offers 
a fresh opportunity—to sign up and 
embark on a program of systematic 
savings eons the Payroll Savings 
Plan, or to increase the pace of on- 
going programs. In both instances, 
the vehicle is one of the soundest of 
any available investment, the 5 per- 
cent U.S. Savings Bond.” 

William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, 
held a meeting of Executive Directors 
and Administrative Officers of the 
Department on March 31 to urge 
their “personal support” to the Sav- 
ings Bond campaign. 

Speakers included Gideon A. Cox, 
National Sales Representative, U.S. 
Treasury Department, and Howard 
P. Mace, Deputy Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Director of 
Personnel. 

Mr. Cox told the assembled group 
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U.S. Savings Bonds Are Better Than Ever 


GOOD RETURN 


Series E Bonds now pay higher interest—a full 5% when held to maturity 
of 5 years 10 months. The first year rate has been raised to 4%. 


COMPLETELY SAFE 


Your Bonds are replaced if lost, stolen, or destroyed. Investment pro- 
tected by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


SPECIAL OPTIONS 
You have the privilege of continuing to hold your E Bonds at interest for 
10 years beyond maturity. You may also exchange them at any time, in 
multiples of $500, for current-income Series H Bonds. 


TAX ADVANTAGES 
Savings Bond interest is exempt from state or local income tax. Federal 
tax on E Bond interest may be declared annually or deferred—with ad- 
vantages either way if you're saving either for a child’s education or your 


own retirement. 


PAYROLL SAVINGS—THE WORLD’S EASIEST SAVING PLAN 


that President Nixon had named Sec- 
retary Rogers as the Department’s 
representative on the Interdepart- 
mental Savings Bonds Committee. 

The Treasury Department official 
reviewed the history of the Savings 
Bond program, and discussed the cur- 
rent campaign and the tax advan- 
tages of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

The Executive Directors were urged 
to give their “full co-operation” to 
the current campaign. The Depart- 
ment, which has 63% employee par- 
ticipation, is seeking to attain 80% 
this year. 

The Government-wide campaign 
was launched at a rally in the De- 
partmental Auditorium, on Constitu- 
tion Avenue between 12th and 14th 


Streets, N.W., on April 9. It included 
remarks by Miss Polly Bergen, guest 
of honor and Hollywood motion pic- 
ture, TV and recordings star; the 
Joint Services Color Guard; the pre- 
miere of the film, “Rally "Round the 
Flag”; and a choral group from the 
Department of Defense. 

A kick-off rally also was scheduled 
to be held for employees in the West 
Auditorium in late April. It will fea- 
ture a Hollywood film, “Stars and 
Bonds,” with a cast that included Bob 
Hope, Michael Collins, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs, and Astro- 
naut Neil Armstrong. 

Series E Bonds now pay a full 5% 
when held to maturity of 5 years 10 


ANKARA—Ambassador William J. Handley, third from the left, presents a trophy 
to Billy Jones of the Tumpane Company, who had the low gross score in the 
invitational section of the State-USIS Recreation Association Worldwide Golf 
Tournament here. Also shown are, from the left: Neil N. Muhonen, Administrative 
Counselor; Michael Billick, General Services Officer; David C. Cuthell, Acting 
Deputy Chief of Mission; and Robert G. Mahon, the Political Officer. 





EXAMINERS—Panel A questions a candidate. From left: John H. Stutesman, Chairman Normand Redden, Stephen A. Comiskey. 


Oral Panels Will Examine FSO Candidates in Many Cities 


On December 6, 1969, 3,793 can- 
didates for Foreign Service officer 
commissions took their written ex- 
aminations. Six weeks later, the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service supplied the 
Department with the names and 
scores of those who had passed. Less 
than a month later, on February 20, 
the oral examinations commenced. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
Panel A on that opening day. 

Eighteen hundred candidates passed 
Option A, competing for entrance 
to the “Political” or “Consular” 
tracks of the Foreign Service. In 
the first week, Panel A selected 
some impressive candidates who are 
auspicious auguries for the future of 
the Foreign Service. One was Ne- 
vada’s nominee for the Rhodes Schol- 
arship; another was a Brooklyn-born 
veteran of the Special Forces in Viet- 
Nam who was recently elected Presi- 
dent of the graduating class at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs. 

One hundred and five candidates 
passed Option B, the portion of the 
written examination designed to en- 
courage interest in the administrative 
functions of the Foreign Service. The 
first successful candidate before the 
Oral Panel in this category was a 
cum laude graduate of American 
University who has served as Assis- 
tant to the Dean of the School of 
International Service. He had previ- 
ously taken and passed tests for ap- 
pointment to USIA, in the absence 
of opportunities to take FSO exami- 
nations during the past two years. 

Two hundred and one FSO candi- 
dates for work in the Economic/Com- 
mercial field passed Option C, the 
portion of the written examination 
designed to test economic compe- 


tence. Panel C, under the Chair- 
manship of FSO-1 Howard Parsons, 
recently Chief of the AID Mission in 
Thailand, will be examining those 
candidates in Washington and several 
major cities of the United States dur- 
ing the next several months. 

Panels A and B will also travel to 
central locations in the United States 
this Spring. The Congress has made 
it quite clear that opportunities for 
entrance to the FSO Corps must be 
available to young people in all of 
our communities. There are obvious 
budgetary and manpower restrictions 
on what can reasonably be done, but 
examinations will commence soon in 
Denver, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and At- 
lanta, in addition to the continuing 
schedule of interviews in Washing- 
ton. 


i, 


The panels are being aided in this 
work by volunteers from mid-career 
and senior levels, such as FSO-4 
Charles H. Thomas, FSO-4 John 
Day, FSO-5 Karen Jenkins, FSO-4 
Allen Holmes, FSO-5 Frank Wisner, 
FSO-3 Ronald Palmer, FSO-3 Robert 
Waska, FSO-4 Donald Petterson, and 
FSO-3 Erland Heginbotham. 

Some of the senior officials of the 
Department have also found it pos- 
sible to participate in occasional ex- 
aminations. For instance, Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries Rodger Davies 
and Margaret Joy Tibbetts attended 
examinations on March 5. Anyone 
else who is interested in joining one 
of the examining panels should get 
in touch with the Executive Director 
of the Board of Examiners, John H. 
Stutesman. 
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SAN SALVADOR—Mrs. Antonia Portillo de Galindo, Under Secretary for Education, 
cuts a ceremonial ribbon at the opening of a new wing to the American School, 
which is for Salvadoran and American Senior High School students. Ambassador 
William G. Bowdler is third from the left. Others shown are, from the left, Joseph 
Maloney, Principal; Gerard T. Coughlin, former member; Enrique Sol Meza, Board 
Chairman; and Dr. Armondo Interiano, Minister of Economy. 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS EXAMINED 


Support Staff Review Panels Convene 


Members of the Twenty-first Sup- 
port Staff Review Panels convened 
in the Department on April 7 to re- 
view more than 1,900 personnel files 
and to recommend Foreign Service 
Support Staff employees for promo- 
tion. 

The Panels will review the per- 
formance records of all Foreign Ser- 
vice secretaries in Classes FSS-3 
through FSS-8 and of other Support 
Staff in Classes FSS-7 and FSS-8. 

The records of Support Staff em- 
ployees in these classes who are des- 
ignated as Departmental Employ- 
ment Standards (DES) will also be 
reviewed. As in the past, they will 
be considered separately and accord- 
ing to different criteria. 

Junior Staff officer trainees of Class 
FSS-7 will be reviewed by the Pro- 
bationary Junior Officer Selection 
Board. 

Precepts for the Twenty-first Sup- 
port Staff Review Panels were out- 
lined in a Foreign Affairs Manual 
Circular (No. 553, March 11). 

Under the Precepts, all Foreign 
Service Support Staff employees who 
had served six months in their present 
class as of April 7 were eligible for 
promotion. 

The Panels also were instructed 
to review separately the records of 
those who failed to meet the eligibility 
requirement to determine “whether 
there are grounds for waiver of the 
time-in-class requirements.” 

Four Panels will review the records 
of eligible employees according to 
function and class. 

Panel A will review the records of 
Secretaries, FSS-3 through FSS-6; 
Panel B, Secretaries, FSS-7, and, 
separately, FSS-7 Support Staff em- 
ployees in Administration, General 
Service, Budget and Fiscal, and other 
functions; Panel C, Secretaries, FSS- 
8, and, separately, Support Staff FSS- 
8 employees in miscellaneous func- 
tions; and Panel D, Communications 
personnel, FSS-7 and FSS-8 (Com- 


| CORRECTION | 


In an article in the February issue 
of the News LETTER on state income 
taxes (page 24) it was incorrectly 
Stated that Maine is among those 
States that do not impose a state in- 
come tax. Maine’s state income tax 
became effective in July, 1969. 
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munications and Records, Communi- 

cations Technicians, and Couriers). 
Members of the Panels are: 

Panel A—Secretaries, Classes 3, 4, 5, 

and 6. 
Chairman—Richard H. Morefield, 
FSO-3; Edward T. Paukert, FSSO- 
3; Mary P. Dougherty, FSS-4. 

Panel B—FSS-7 (except Communi- 

cations and Records Personnel). 
Chairman—Richard C. Howland, 
FSO-4; Ray Jones, FSS-4; Jean 
Cole, FSS-4. 

Panel C—FSS-8 (except Communi- 

cations and Records Personnel). 
Chairman—James E. Baker, FSO- 
4; Mabel Karydakis, FSS-4; There- 
sa M. Nemchik, FSS-4. 

Panel D—Communications and Rec- 

ords Personnel, Classes 7 and 8. 
Chairman — John Condayan, 
FSSO-2; Paul Del Giudice, FSSO- 
4; Charlotte M. McAuliffe, FSS-4. 
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Miss Khoury Honored 
At Embassy in Jordan 


AMMAN—Miss Nadia Khoury, a 
local employee at the Embassy, is 
shown at a ceremony marking her 
fortieth anniversary of service with 
the United States Government. 

Miss Khoury first joined the For- 
eign Service at Jerusalem on Decem- 
ber 12, 1929. In April of 1948 she 
was transferred to Amman to help 
set up the first United States Lega- 
tion in Jordan. 

Ambassador Harrison Symmes, 
who presented Miss Khoury with a 
40-Year pin and a certificate signed 
by Secretary of State Rogers, looks 
on as Robert B. Houghton, DCM at 
Beirut ‘and a long-time colleague of 
Miss Khoury’s, congratulates her on 
the happy occasion. 


Foreign Service Authors 
Invited To List Their 
Books in New Bibliography 


Retired Foreign Service Officer 
Richard Fyfe Boyce and his wife are 
now preparing a new book, “Bibliog- 
raphy of American Foreign Service 
Authors,” and would like to hear 
from Foreign Service personnel who 
wish their published books listed. 

“The ‘Bibliography’ begins with 
Benjamin Franklin and includes 
wives,” Mr. Boyce said. “It will in- 
clude a very brief biography of each 
author, when available, including 
where he served. It will include all 
books of an author regardless of 
subject and date published. Such a 
bibliography is badly needed and will 
have permanent value. 

“Although our deadline — some- 
time in September—is approaching, 
more names might turn up if the 
News LETTER would inform its 
readers that Foreign Service person- 
nel, including AID and USIA, re- 
gardless of rank, who have not yet 
been in contact with us and who wish 
their published books to be included 
in ‘Bibliography of American For- 
eign Service Authors’, now in process, 
are invited to write us without delay.” 

The address is Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Fyfe Boyce, 1790 East Las Olas 
Blvd., Apt. 32, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 33301. 


Credit Union Pays 5% 
Dividend Rate for Quarter 


An annual dividend rate of five 
percent was paid by the State Depart- 
ment Federal Credit Union for the 
quarterly period ending March 31. 

With its new on-line computer sys- 
tem, the Credit Union was able to 
post the dividend to members’ ac- 
counts by the opening for business 
April 1. The manual processing of 
such transactions formerly took three 
to five days. 

The computer system also enables 
the Credit Union to process expedi- 
tiously about 4,500 bi-weekly payroll 
deductions and allotments. 

Approximately 1,500 Credit Union 
members in the Washington area are 
now using the payroll deduction plan, 
and around 3,000 send in allotment- 
ments from abroad. 

Credit Union officials are espe- 
cially encouraging members in the 
Washington area to use the payroll 
deduction plan, for the benefit and 
convenience of themselves as well 
as the Credit Union. 
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THE MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 
PROGRAM 


A Class 5 Foreign Service Officer, 
recently returned from an NEA post, 
presented himself to the office of 
Medical Services (O/MED) for his 
medical examination. To all outward 
appearances he was in _ vigorous 
health. An eye examination, how- 
ever, disclosed the presence of glau- 
coma. Prompt detection and treat- 
ment saved this young officer from 
eventual blindness. 

Another young officer, who had 
served in Africa, felt perfectly well 
on arriving at O/MED. But his blood 
test was positive for antibodies to 
schistosomiasis (Bilharzia), an insidi- 
ous, debilitating tropical disease. An 
intensive diagnostic evaluation con- 
firmed the presence of the disease, 
and the patient was . successfully 
treated. 

An electrocardiogram taken by a 
senior diplomat during his executive 
medical examination showed signs of 
decreased oxygen supply to his heart 
—a warning signal of a future heart 
attack. He cooperated fully with his 
physicians and after several months 
of a program of controlled diet and 
exercise and abstinence from tobacco, 
his “heat tracing” returned to 
normal. 

The wife of a high-ranking officer 
had a routine examination in O/MED 
last year. Her “Pap smear” was re- 
ported from the laboratory as con- 
taining “suspicious cells.” A biopsy 
disclosed that the suspicious cells 
came from a malignancy in its early 
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GLAUCOMA TEST—Dr. David Bachhuber is shown giving Judith A. Smalley, a 
receptionist in the Department, the tests for glaucoma and blood pressure. 


stage. A subsequent operation was 
curative. 

These cases, selected at random 
from among hundreds handled each 
month, are indicative of the reward- 
ing work done under the Medical 
Examination program. 

Common but previously undiag- 
nosed ailments such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes and emphysema are 
uncovered daily. Several other cases 
are on record of still curable malig- 
nancies which were discovered during 
routine periodic examinations. 

Thus O/MED patients are collect- 
ing dividends from the Medical Ex- 
amination program that are valuable 
indeed. In some instances the divi- 
dend is life itself. 

Employees who submit themselves 


for examination can do so with full 
confidence in the professional com- 
petence of the staff. O/MED em- 
ploys in its Examination Clinic 42 
full- and part-time physicians. This 
staff includes consultants in most of 
the major specialties, many of whom 
are world-renowned in their field. 

The specialties represented are In- 
ternal Medicine, Cardiology, Endo- 
crinology, Gastroenterology, Surgery, 
Orthopedics, Dermatology, Neurol- 
ogy, Radiology, Gynecology, Tropical 
Medicine and Parasitology, Pulmo- 
nary Disease, Clinical Pathology, 
Psychiatry, and Preventative Medi- 
cine. 

Appointments for medical exami- 
nation in O/MED may be made by 


continued 
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Barbara Alouf, 
EKG Technician, 
prepares to 

give an electro- 
cardiogram 

to Cleveland 
Brown, a Depart- 
ment employee. 


Technician Dora Jones at the spectrophotometer in O/MED. Mrs. Cecilia Thieman, a Technician, does chemistry. 
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visiting Room 2906, New State, by 
telephone 632-3642 or by mail. April 
through September are the peak work- 
loads in the Examining Clinic. Pri- 
ority in appointments is given to 
employees and dependents who are 
en route to overseas assignments. 

The first session of the two-part 
examination consists of a chest x-ray 
to detect pulmonary and heart dis- 
orders, blood tests to signal anemia, 
general infections, allergies, leukemia 
and certain parasitic infections, and 
a urinalysis to detect urinary tract 
diseases, diabetes and other disorders. 

Vision is tested and persons age 
40 or over have electrocardigrams. 
Adults scheduled for assignment to 
high altitude posts are given electro- 
cardigrams and a test to measure their 
breathing capacity. 

The second session, held two days 
later, consists of a thorough exami- 
nation by a physician. His examina- 
tion includes a test for glaucoma for 
persons over 40 and persons having 
a family history of this eye disease. 

All adult women undergo a cyto- 
logic cancer screening examination 
(Pap smear). The physician reviews 
the results of the x-ray and laboratory 
tests and orders any additional tests 
or specialty consultations necessary 
to achieve a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the patient’s health. 

Persons returning from overseas 
areas in which they may have been 
exposed to parasites and tropical dis- 
eases are urged to submit stool speci- 
mens for analysis. Also, special tests 
are conducted on the blood of these 
patients to detect hidden tropical dis- 
eases. Some of these tests are eso- 
teric and O/MED’s laboratory is 
among the handful of laboratories in 
the world capable of performing 
them. 

Medical examinations of Foreign 
Service personnel are also conducted 
in other U.S. Government medical 
facilities, by private practitioners in 
the U.S. and at some overseas posts. 

Any Foreign Service employee, or 
dependents age 12 and over, may 
elect to have their examinations at 
the Office of Medical Services. Fre- 
quently, if an employee has a history 
of a significant medical problem, it is 
required that the examination be done 
in O/MED. 

If an employee or dependent does 
not plan to be in Washington during 
home leave a letter of authorization 
is issued allowing examination at 
Government expense outside the 
the Department. 

In Fiscal Year 1969, 8,200 exami- 





nations were performed by the Office 
of Medical Services. An additional 
19,500 examinations were done at 
other facilities, or by private physi- 
cians whose reports were reviewed by 
O/MED. 

The Department provides examina- 
tions in three general categories— 
pre-employment, in-service and exec- 
utive. 

Pre-employment examinations are 
required of candidates (and their 
dependents) for the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps, Foreign Service Staff 
Corps, Foreign Service Staff Officer 
Corps, Foreign Service Reserve 
Corps, and Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps. 

Examinations are also required of 
candidates for a entry into the 
Foreign Service cer Corps, for 
transfer from FSR status to FSRU, 
and for the Civil Service position of 
Traveling Auditor (USAID). 

The requirement also applies to 
employees of other Government agen- 
cies (and their dependents) who are 
candidates for overseas service under 
a direct or participating agency ser- 
vice agreement. 

After appointment, Foreign Service 
employees and their dependents are 
required to take periodic examina- 
tions—and again upon separation 
from the Service. Employees and 
dependents stationed abroad are ex- 
amined every two years or at the 
completion of their tour of duty, 
whichever is longer. 

Foreign Service employees and 
dependents stationed in the United 
States are re-examined every two 
years unless they are over 40 years 
of age or have a limited medical 
clearance, in which case they are re- 
examined annually. 


Luana C. Kiandoli, a Technician 

in the Blood Laboratory, 

obtains a blood sample from 

Ruth G. Rossiter, an AID employee. 





Foreign Service Inspectors, Depart- 
ment Audit Staff (O/AU), Inspectors 
General of Foreign Assistance, AID 
Auditors General, USIA Audit Staff 
and Protective Security Division 
Agents are required to undergo an- 
nual physical examinations. 

The Department also offers annual 
medical examinations to employees of 
State, AID, USIA, and ACDA in the 
grades of GS-16 and above and 
FSO/R-2 and above, who are as- 
signed to Washington. 

The Medical Examination Program 
obviously is of great importance to 
personnel and the Department. It is 
Department policy to give in-service 
examinations in order to: 

—Detect medical defects and con- 
ditions in their early stages when 
they are still correctable or amenable 
to treatment. 


—Assist personnel officers in the 
assignment process to assure that per- 
sons with medical conditions are not 
sent to geographical areas where their 
conditions would be aggravated or 
where proper treatment is not avail- 
able. 

—Determine an employee’s eligi- 
bility for medical disability retirement 
when a medical condition is present 
which is disabling. 

—Provide peace of mind to em- 
ployees and dependents returning 
from foreign assignment by assuring 
that they have not contracted dis- 
ease. 

—Executive Medical Examinations 
are performed to preserve the health 
and well-being of key officers who, 
by virtue of their demanding duties 
and age group, are more susceptible 
to diseases and conditions related to 
stress and strain. 













































































CONCLUDING DINNER—Under Secretary Richardson addresses the Fulbright-Hays Scholars. On the dais with him and 
Mrs. Richardson were Mayor and Mrs. Walter Washington; Deputy Assistant Secretary (CU) Frederick Irving and Mrs. Irving; 
Dr. John P. Latimer, representing the Committee on the International Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, and Mrs. Latimer; Philip L. Gore, President of Meridian House Foundation, and Mrs. Gore; Mrs. Harold 
N. Marsh, Chairman of Volunteers, Washington International Center; Arthur L. Richards, Director of the Washington 
International Center, and Mrs. Richards; and Kenneth M. Crosby, Trustee of Meridian House Foundation, who presided 
at the dinner, and Mrs. Crosby. The dinner was held in the Benjamin Franklin Room of the Department. 


60 Senior Fulbright-Hays Scholars Attend Washington Conference 


Sixty senior Fulbright-Hays Schol- 
ars (Research Scholars and University 
Lecturers in residence at American 
universities and colleges under CU 
grants during this academic year) at- 
tended a three-day conference in 
Washington, March 16-18. 

The program, arranged by the 
Washington International Center of 
the Meridian House Foundation and 
the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, had 
the participation of Under Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson, Senator J. W. 
Fulbright (D.-Ark), Senator Robert 
W. Packwood (R.-Oregon), and Dep- 
uty Counsel to the President Clark 
R. Mollenhoff, among other invited 
speakers and guests. 

At the opening session at Meridian 
House, Frederick Irving, as Acting 
Assistant Secretary, welcomed the 
scholars on behalf of the Department. 
Senator and Mrs. Fulbright attended 
a luncheon March 16 in the Carousel 
Room of the Smithsonian’s Museum 
of History and Technology, and Sen- 
ator Fulbright greeted and spoke 
briefly to the grantees. 

Dr. Charles V. Kidd, formerly Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the President’s 
Committee on Science and Technol- 
ogy, now Director, Council on Fed- 
eral Relations, Association of Amer- 
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ican Universities, spoke on “The 
Challenge to Science.” William B. 
Jones, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
represented CU at this luncheon. 
On March 17 Senator Packwood 
spoke on “The Congress,” discussing 
Congressional procedures and pos- 
ible new forms. At the concluding 
dinner session on March 18, Under 
Secretary Richardson addressed the 
group and other invited guests, in- 


cluding Mayor and Mrs. Walter 
Washington, in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Room. 

The conference is held annually 
to provide scholars with an oppor- 
tunity to observe American institu- 
tions of government at the Federal 
level and their role in American so- 
ciety. The 1970 theme was. “The 
United States in the 70’s, A Society 
in Transition.” 


BUJUMBURA—Ambassador Thomas Patrick Melady, center, and six employees of 
the Embassy pose for a picture after a promotion ceremony. Promoted were, from 
the lef?, Jaffari Mossi, Antoine Kasuku, Bernardin Rwirangira, John Stockwell, 
Daniel Simpson, and Aloys Juma. Two others promoted, but who are not shown 
in the picture, were Barrett Reed and Martin Nterimpeba. 
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ANOTHER HONOR 


Habib Wins Civil 
Service League’s 


Top Career Award 


Ambassador Philip C. Habib, Act- 
ing Head of the U.S. delegation to 
the Paris meetings on Viet-Nam, has 
been named one of the 10 winners 
of the National 
Civil Service 
League’s 1970 
Career Service 
Award. 

Mr. Habib and 
the other winners 
will each receive 
a citation, an in- 
scribed gold 
watch, and a 
check for $1,000, 
tax-free, at an 
awards banquet at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel on May 8. 

Last December Mr. Habib was co- 
winner of the 1969 Rockefeller Pub- 
lic Service Award in the category of 
Foreign Affairs or International Op- 
erations. He received $5,000—shar- 
ing a $10,000 prize with John F. 
Thomas, Director General of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM). (See 
News LETTER, December.) 

In nominating him for the National 
Civil Service League’s top honor, the 
Department wrote: 

“Mr. Habib has maintained the 
highest professional standards 
throughout his twenty year career in 
the Foreign Service. . . .” 

Mr. Habib, who was recently ac- 
corded the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador by President Nixon, has served 
as Senior Adviser. at the Paris talks 
since they began in 1968. He became 
Acting Head of the U.S. delegation 
on December 8, 1969, upon the res- 
ignation of Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge and his Chief Deputy, Law- 
rence E. Walsh. 

Mr. Habib joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1949. In recent years he has 
served as Counselor for Political 
Affairs in Saigon, with the personal 
rank of Minister (1965-67); Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs (1967- 





Mr. Habib 


68); and Adviser to the Paris peace 
talks since April 1968. 


Mr. Habib is a former President 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation. 








The Keeper of the Great Seal of 
the United States, Mrs. Clydia Mae 
Richardson, has retired after 37 
years of distinguished service in the 
Federal Government. 

Among those who gathered to pay 
her honor at a farewell ceremony in 
the Executive Dining Room on April 
3 were Mrs. William P. Rogers, wife 
of the Secretary of State; William B. 
Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration; the Haitian 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Arthur Bonhomme and Mrs. Bon- 
homme; Ambassador George W. 
Renchard, former U.S. envoy to Bu- 
rundi; and White House and Depart- 
ment associates. 

Tributes read at the ceremony in- 
cluded a letter from “Mr. Foreign 
Service,” Ambassador Loy W. Hen- 
derson, who wrote: 

“. . . I can recall vividly, for in- 
stance, how during the trying years 
1945-48 when I was struggling with 
matters pertaining to the Near East, 
Africa, and Southern Asia, I de- 
pended upon your advice and techni- 


Mrs. Richardson, Keeper of Great Seal, 
Retires After 37 Years of Service 


cal assistance as we were establishing 
diplomatic relations with a whole 
series of newly independent countries 
in those areas. 

“My dependence upon your gra- 
cious and reliable assistance was 
even greater during the years 1955- 
60 when I was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration. The knowl- 
edge that you as the Keeper of the 
Great Seal of the United States, were 
supervising the preparation of all 
Presidential commissions, letters of 
credence, and many other public doc- 
uments for which the Department of 
State had vested responsibility, was 
of great comfort to me. Under your 
keeping, the Great Seal was never 
misused. .. .” 

At the farewell she received many 
tokens of esteem—including an au- 
tographed photograph from President 
Nixon; a hand-painted replica of the 
Great Seal, made by the Audio-Visual 
Services Division; a retirement cer- 
tificate; an album of photographs; a 
gold watch; and many letters of com- 
mendation. 





RETIRES—William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
presents a Department plaque with the Great Seal to Mrs. Clydia Mae Richard- 
son, Keeper of the Great Seal, left, at her retirement ceremony. Looking on are 
her son, Richard, and Mrs. William P. Rogers, wife of the Secretary. 
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Warm Tributes Paid 
Marjorie Whiteman 
At Her Leave-Taking 


A distinguished group of past and 
present Department officials gathered 
in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
on March 30 to pay warm respects 
to a distinguished colleague. 


They were joined by representa- 
tives of other agencies, of the foreign 
diplomatic corps, universities and or- 
ganizations. 

The object of their tributes was 
Miss Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assis- 
tant Legal Adviser and Counselor on 
International Law. The occasion was 
a ceremony marking her retirement 
after 41 years of notable service in 
the Department. 


The group included Secretary Rog- 
ers; former Secretary and Mrs. Rusk; 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
of Nicaragua, Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps; Green H. Hackworth, a for- 
mer United States Judge on the In- 
ternational Court of Justice and a 
former Legal Adviser, who first 
brought Miss Whiteman to the De- 
partment; and Adrian S. Fisher, Dean 
of the Georgetown University Law 
Center, a former Legal Adviser in 
the Department and a former Deputy 
Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Miss Whiteman, a noted legal 
scholar and editor of the 15-volume 
Digest of International Law, was cited 
for her outstanding achievements 
since joining the Department in 1929. 

Secretary Rogers presented her 
with a 40-year Award for “loyal and 
meritorious” service under seven 
Presidents, ten Secretaries of State 
and ten Legal Advisers. 

He warmly praised her for her 

= record—and smilingly add- 
ed: 
_ “I am going to the NATO meeting 
in Rome. What are you doing at the 
end of May?” (Miss Whiteman had 
served with Secretaries of State at 
numerous international conferences 
over the years.) 

Miss Whiteman received a plaque 
with the Department seal from Legal 
Adviser John R. Stevenson, who pre- 
sided at the ceremony, and high trib- 
utes from present and former col- 
leagues. 

In acknowledging the tributes Miss 
Whiteman told the audience: - 

“These have been happy years— 
filled with rich memories, hard work, 
and happiness.” 
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Secretary Rogers and Legal Adviser John R. Stevenson pose with Miss Whiteman. 


The legal scholar warmly thanked 
her colleagues—past and present— 
for their wholehearted cooperation 
and outstanding effort. She also had 
high praise for the various staffs in 
the Department and in other agencies 
who had assisted her in the prepara- 
tion of the Digest. 


Miss Whiteman pointed out that 
she had two jobs at the same time— 
as Assistant Legal Adviser and as 
Editor of the Digest. Since 1965 she 
had moved the latter from the “back 
burner” to the “front burner,” and 
had completed the many-volume work 
at 4 a.m. that day. 


In his remarks Mr. Stevenson said 
that he wanted to express, “on behalf 
of all of us, our great appreciation” 
for her distinguished service to the 
United States Government. 


The presence of former Secretary 
and Mrs. Rusk recalled Mr. Rusk’s 
comments when he received the first 
volume of the Digest of International 
Law from Miss Whiteman in July 
1963: 


“This volume and the ones to 
come, will fill an important gap in the 
legal materials available to the United 
States Government, to the Bar and to 
the public in this country, and to 
Governments and scholars throughout 
the world,” he said at that time. “We 
are grateful to you, Miss Whiteman, 
for undertaking the preparation of 
the Digest of International Law, and 
for the intensive work you have done 
and have directed for several years, 


to see the task through to comple- 
tem... 

Joining the Department in 1929, 
she was appointed Assistant to the 
Solicitor in the Office of the Solicitor 
(later in 1931 named the Office of 
the Legal Adviser). She held such 
assignments as Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for American Republic Affairs 
and Assistant Legal Adviser and 
Counselor on International Law. 


During her noted career Miss 
Whiteman won many high honors 
including the National Civil Service 
League’s Career Service Award for 
outstanding Government service 
(1958); the Annual Award of the 
American Society of International 
Law for her extensive work in pre- 
paring and editing the Digest of In- 
ternational Law (1965); and the 
Department’s Distinguished Honor 
Award (1966). 


The citation accompanying the De- 
partment’s award read: 


“For signal achievement in the 
compilation and editing of her mas- 
terful Digest of International Law, 
the first five volumes of which are 
already acclaimed and used through- 
out the world; for many other out- 
standing achievements in nearly four 
decades of dedicated service, such as 
the drafting of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and 
the Rio Pact; and for her vision, in- 
tellectual integrity, and achievement 
for world-wide recognition as an 
authority on international law.” 
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MOVING THE MAiL—From the left, Joseph S. Sagona, Miss Barbara Stanback, Harold E. Grover, Jr., Roy H. Felten, Jr., 
Steve A. Nielsen, and Charles M. Wyman watch Miss Phyllis R. Roeder operate the Ziptronic letter-sorting machine. 


Oc/P Uses Ziptronic Letter Sorter To Speed Mail Overseas 


The Department’s Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 
sion (OC/P) is now speeding mail 
to overseas posts with the help of a 
new machine, Ziptronic. 

A push-button, letter-sorting de- 
vice, Ziptronic is used to process over 
250,000 pieces of mail monthly. 

Joseph S. Sagona, Chief, OC/P, 
said that about 3,000 other personal 
and official first-class letters are hand- 
sorted daily because they are odd- 
sizes or too bulky for Ziptronic to 
handle. 

Mr. Sagona also said that bundles 
of letters are put in air pouches for 
dispatch to posts several times a 
week. 

Mail processing and transit times 
have been reduced further by semi- 
automatic sorting and other innova- 
tions in mail and pouch handling, 
he stated. 

Harold E. Grover, Jr., Chief of 
the Mail and Pouch Branch, pointed 
out that “every single piece of per- 
sonal mail received for onward trans- 
mission is now processed each day.” 
When mail volume is heavy, semi- 
automatic sorting increases the output 
by about 50 percent, he said, and 
added, “Right now, one Ziptronic is 
being used to sort both domestic and 
overseas mail.” 


This photo shows how letters are fed into the Ziptronic before sorting. 


“To provide for even better and 
faster processing of all mail,” he con- 
tinued, “OC/P is purchasing a sec- 
ond Ziptronic. This will allow one 
machine for domestic and another 
for overseas mail.” 

The Mail and Pouch Branch han- 


dies about five million pieces of mail 
of all types each month. Its rate of 
error is remarkably low, considering 
the huge volume processed. Less than 
a dozen complaints are received each 
month. 

OC/P points out that all mail and 
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ch personnel—Foreign Service 
and Civil Service—take pride in get- 
ting each letter or parcel in the right 
bag, and in making sure no mail is 
left out. 

They note that mail service would 
be even faster and more reliable if 
correspondents used only the ap- 
proved pouch address: John Doe, 
Accra, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20521. 

Of particular importance is line 
two; only the city name is needed, 
except that (ID) for AID and (IS) 
for USIA addresses should follow 
the city. When mail has improper or 
non-current addresses, its forwarding 
is slowed down because directory 
service must be supplied. Each day 
the Directory Unit of the Branch has 
to re-address an average of 600 pieces 
of mail. 

Another way OC/P is speeding 
mail service is by using tangerine- 
colored pouches and special, colored 


Ss College Offers Award 
Si, Honoring Steve Miller 


An Award honoring the memory 
of Stephen H. Miller of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency (USIA) has been 
established by the Political Science 
Department of Haverford College. 

Mr. Miller, a 1962 graduate of 
Haverford, was killed in Hué, South 
Viet-Nam, during the Tet offensive 
in early 1968. He was engaged in 
village redevelopment work with the 
USIA at the time. 

In December, 1968, Mr. Miller 
was named a posthumous recipient 
of the Secretary’s Award by the State 
Department. 


Associate Professor Harvey Click- 
man, Chairman of Haverford’s Po- 
litical Science Department, pointed 
out that the Award honoring Mr. Mil- 
ler is presented annually to a gradu- 
ating political science major “who 
best exemplifies the ideals of political 
involvement and social service ex- 
pressed in the tragically brief life and 
career of Steve Miller.” The first 
Award was made in May, 1969. 

“At the outset, the Award will con- 
sist of books on political action,” 
Professor Glickman said. “When we 
find sufficient funds, we hope to set 
up a scholarship fund at Haverford.” 


Professor Glickman noted that in- 
terested persons may send their con- 
tributions to him at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 19046, with 
— made out to “Haverford Col- 
ege.” 
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Limitation on Personal 
Airmail Now 16 Ounces 


The office of Communica- 
tions has announced that the 
weight limitation on personal 
material sent by air from the 
Department to posts through 


the Department’s official facil- 
ities has been increased from 
8 to 16 ounces. This higher 
weight allowance will permit 
practically all personal mail, 
bank statements, and other doc- 
uments to be sent by air mail 
to FS posts. 





pouch tags. These vivid colors help 
Couriers identify their pouches in 
transit and reduce the chance of loss 
or misplacement. 

Two hundred and 
posts receive 
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unaccompanied air 
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pouch service at least twice a week. 
In line with continuous efforts to 
improve service, arrangements are 
being made to dispatch pouches more 
frequently to certain posts in several 
parts of the world. 

Because OC/P must rely on com- 
mercial airlines, mail pouches are 
occasionally delayed en route by in- 
frequent flight schedules, slow termi- 
nal operations, strikes, and poor air- 
line connections. Bad weather also 
causes delays. 

The prospect of these delays not- 
withstanding, OC/P remains dedi- 
cated to the ideal of the most rapid, 
reliable air mail service possible. 

When they are in Washington, all 
Foreign Service personnel—especially 
Administrative Officers, General Ser- 
vice Officers, and Communications 
and Records personnel—are invited 
to visit the Mail and Pouch Branch 
to see how personal mail is sped to 
posts around the world. 


a a 
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OSLO—Touring Oslo’s extensive Nordmarka forest is Ambassador Philip Kingsland 
Crowe, a guest of the Oslo Dogsled Club, whose hundreds of members provide a 
canine réscue service for Oslo’s Sunday skiers. Citing the Ambassador's years of 
service to conservation, the Dogsled Club has named him its “Ambassador to the 
United States.” He holds a lifetime honorary membership in the club. 
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MERGER—Mr. Eliot cuts the red tape at a ceremony marking the merger of the Telegram and Publications Unit and the 





Communications Management Section (CMS). In the foreground with Mr. Eliot are, from the left, William E. S. Brown, Shift 
Supervisor; Harry C. Brock, Chief, CMS; Paul Washington, Assistant Chief; and William A. Scott, Shift Supervisor. 





S Area Support Units Reorganized for Greater Efficiency 


The two units in the Executive 
Secretariat which handle correspon- 
dence and telegrams for the offices 
of the Secretary and the Under Secre- 
taries have been reorganized into one. 

The new office, the Communica- 
tions Management Section (CMS), 
will handle seventh floor cable and 
memorandum traffic and provide sup- 
port for the Operations Center. 

Formerly these responsibilities were 
divided, with CMS handling non- 
telegraphic items and the now ab- 
sorbed Telegram and Publications 
Unit handling cable traffic. 

On March 19 Theodore L. Eliot, 
Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary 
and Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment, cut a ribbon marking the 
location of a wall which had pre- 
viously separated the two offices. 

The combined operation, with a 
total of 25 employees, will be able 
to provide more efficient service to 
the principal officers of the Depart- 
ment in coping with the ever-increas- 
ing flow of paper. 

The Communications Management 
Section is a seven days-a-week, 24 
hours-a-day operation, with highly 
trained and specialized personnel fa- 
miliar with the intricate procedures 
involved in logging, distribution, mi- 
crofilming and retrieving the Depart- 
ment’s most important traffic. CMS 
in 1969 logged and distributed 21,- 
069 documents, many of which were 
microfilmed and reproduced for the 
offices of the principals. 
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CMS’s telegraphic handling opera- 
tion recently installed a remote com- 
puter terminal with access to the De- 
partment’s communications computer 
in the Office of Communications. In 
response to requests from the prin- 
cipals’ offices, CMS personnel may 
now recall within a matter of minutes 
cables received in the last 30 days. 

In addition to its records manage- 
ment function, CMS provides support 
on a 24-hour basis for the Depart- 
ment Operations Officer, who mans 
the Watch Desk in the Operations 
Center. CMS personnel assist the 
Operations Center in keeping all areas 
of the Department abreast of fast- 
breaking developments. 


Using another innovative office ma- 
chine, the magnetic card selectric 
typewriter (MC/ST), CMS prepares 
and reproduces the twice daily tele- 
graphic summaries prepared for the 
offices of the principals. By changing 
one element of the MC/ST, the sum- 
maries are retyped automatically on 
special telegraphic forms for auto- 
matic processing using the OCR (Op- 
tical Character Reader) system to 
speed their transmission to certain 
posts. 

The merger of the two elements 
into one has required extensive cross- 
training by CMS personnel to insure 
that all functions can be carried out 
on a 24-hour basis. 


FSO Robert Pringle Writes a Book on Sarawak 


Robert M. Pringle, a Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer, is the author of a new 
book, “Rajahs and Rebels: The 
Ibans of Sarawak under Brooke Rule, 
1841-1941,” which will be published 
by Cornell University Press this 
spring. (416 pages, maps and illus- 
trations, $15.00). 

The book is a revised version of 
a Ph.D. thesis which was accepted by 
Cornell University in 1967, before 
Mr. Pringle entered the Foreign 
Service. 


During his first two years he served 
as the Staff Assistant in the Office 
of the Director, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research (INR/OD). He 





recently completed a course in Indo- 
nesian Language Training at the For- 
eign Service Institute and has been 
assigned to the Political Section in 
the U.S. Embassy at Djakarta. 


In his book Mr. Pringle discusses 
the White Rajahs of Sarawak—the 
members of the Brooke family of 
England who for a century ruled the 
sparsely settled state of Sarawak in 
northwest Borneo, now part of Ma- 
laysia. The author spent 15 months 
in Sarawak, had access to an unusual 
variety of written and unwritten ma- 
terials, and talked with many mem- 
bers of a major tribal group, the 
Ibans. 
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FASTER COMMUNICATIONS 


S/S Speeds Up Reproduction of Documents 


The Executive Secretariat (S/S) 
in cooperation with several regional 
bureaus has initiated a new system 
for reproducing substantive docu- 
ments. The most important part of 
this system has been the introduc- 
tion of high speed magnetic tape 
typewriters. 

Last fall S/S began a program to 
modernize its facilities by using 
magnetic tape and magnetic card 
typewriters able to type in regular 
pica and in machine readable type. 

The first benefit of this application 
of new technology was the ability to 
produce S/S drafted telegrams in 
the Optical Character Recognition 
(OCR) system. 

Cables prepared in this manner 
can be processed by the Department’s 
Communications Center (OC/T) 
much faster than the telegram done in 
ordinary manner on the green form. 
For example, a 25-page (single 
spaced) Presidential message in the 
new form was processed by OC/T in 
7 minutes. It would normally have 
taken hours using ordinary methods. 

Before the use of OCR, the Daily 
Summary, which is sent twice a day 
by the Department’s Operations Cen- 
ter to the Paris Peace Talks Delega- 
tion, took an average of an hour 
and a half to reach the Embassy. To- 
day it takes 5 minutes or less. 


The magnetic tape machine soon 
proved invaluable for other applica- 
tions, especially for papers involving 
letter-perfect typing, requiring ex- 
tensive re-drafting, or being prepared 
against inflexible deadlines. 


Errors are easily corrected. The 
operator merely backspaces and re- 
types the accurate word or phrase 
thus automatically correcting the 
magnetic tape. 

Since these machines operate at 
approximately 180 words a minute, 
it takes only about 2 minutes per 
page to run off the final copy. If 
an error is discovered or a change 
must be made after running the final 
copy, the inaccurate or amended page 
or section can be re-run from the 
tape with the necessary corrections 
or changes. 

Such speed and flexibility gives 
drafting officers more leeway in meet- 
ing deadlines, while permitting last 
minute alterations to reflect fast- 
moving developments. 

The Bureau of European Affairs, 
which had pioneered in trials of the 
new equipment, enthusiastically sup- 
ported this new concept and set up 
its Own magnetic tape station with 
two machines to complement the 
Secretariat’s program. 

The work on briefing books for 
the recent visits of Prime Minister 
Wilson and President Pompidou con- 
firmed the value of the new system. 

In the meantime, other bureaus 
have begun their own programs, and 
the Foreign Service Institute plans 
a course which will train operators. 

In the coming months, the Execu- 
tive Secretariat plans to develop and 
expand its magnetic tape facilities 
and to integrate them with the pro- 
grams of the regional bureaus to im- 
prove the timeliness and quality of 
the Department’s policy papers. 


| YOUR OLD EYEGLASSES CAN HELP THE NEEDY | 


The Department is participating in 
the “Gift of Sight” campaign now 
under way. Employees are invited to 
take part by contributing old eye- 
glasses and bits of gold or silver 
jewelry. Collection boxes are avail- 
able at the Recreation Association. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in cooperation with 
the Prevention of Blindness Society 
of Metropolitan Washington, the 
drive will help the Society buy new 
prescription glasses for needy people, 
loan cataract glasses through clinics 
for temporary use after surgery, and 
send good plastic frames te eye 
clinics for re-use. 

The Society sends the collected 
glasses to New Eyes for the Needy, 
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a non-profit agency in New Jersey, 
where all useable parts of the glasses 
are salvaged. Precious metals from 
discarded eye glass frames and from 
broken or odd bits of jewelry are 
sent to a refinery. The funds realized 
from the sale of this metal is then 
turned over to prevention of blind- 
ness agencies. 

Last year, New Eyes for the Needy 
sent back over $3,000 to the Pre- 
vention of Blindness Society to buy 
prescription glasses for needy persons 
in the Metropolitan Washington area. 

Glasses are also tested, classified 
and sent to medical missions and wel- 
fare agencies all over the world to 
improve the vision of people who do 
not have access to new glasses. 


A Temporary Office 
On Nigerian Affairs 


The Department and AID on 
April 6 effected the following tem- 
porary organization arrangement for 
the handling of Nigerian affairs to 
assure coordinated U.S. support for 
Nigerian reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation: 

1. State’s Special Staff for Nigeria 
(AF/SN) and the AID Nigeria staff 
(AFR/CWA) were merged in a joint 
State/AID Office of Nigerian Affairs 
(AF/AFR-N). C. William Kontos, 
AID, is Joint Director of AF/AFR-N 
with rank equivalent to that of a 
Deputy Assistant Administrator- 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. He will 
report jointly to Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs David D. 
Newsom and AID Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Africa Samuel C. Adams. 

2. At such time as Ambassador 
Clyde Ferguson terminates his pres- 
ent responsibilities, U/CF (Special 
Coordinator on Relief to Civilian 
Victims of the Nigerian War) will 
be merged into the new AF/AFR-N. 

3. Assistant Secretary Newsom 
and Dr. Adams will exercise direct 
personal responsibility for AF/ 
AFR-N. 

Effective April 6, the Nigeria 
Working Group was dissolved. 

State/AID employees will remain 
in their present offices (AF/SN and 
AFR/CWA) until further notice. 


The $25 gift 
you can give 
for $18.75. 
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AAFSW Seeks Books 
For October Fair; 
Volunteers Needed 


Mrs. Edward Masters, Chairman 
of the Association of American For- 
eign Service Women’s 1970 Book 
Fair, and her committee of volunteers, 
have issued an urgent appeal for 
books, prints, posters, stamps and 
paintings. 

The Book Fair will be held five 
days this year, instead of the usual 
three—from October 19 through Oc- 
tober 23. 


Books and other items may be left 
in the yellow collection bins in the 
Department, at the North Entrance, 
the 21st Street Entrance, and in the 
basement near the barber shop. Bins 
are also located at FSI. 

Home pickup may be arranged by 
calling Mrs. Redden, 966-8858; Mrs. 
Walker, 560-6914; or Mrs. Carolan, 
568-0219. 


Volunteers are needed to serve on 
the publicity committee and on the 
poster committee. Book collectors 
also are needed for the Arlington and 
Bethesda areas. 


“Kids and Drugs” was the topic 
for discussion at the Community Re- 
lations meeting at the Eastern Branch 
Boys Club on April 8. James A. 
Parker, Director of the Boys Club, 
was one of the speakers. Hundreds 
of boys learn skills and sports after 
school and on weekends under Mr. 
Parker’s leadership. 


Luncheon Speaker—Michael Col- 
lins, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, is scheduled to address For- 
eign Service wives and their guests 
April 27 at an 8th floor luncheon. 


Dumbarton Oaks—A tour of the 
distinguished house and garden at 
1703 32nd Street, arranged for For- 
eign Service women, was scheduled 
for Tuesday, April 14. 


Woodlawn Tour— The Teenage 
Activities Committee of AAFSW ar- 
ranged a special tour of Woodlawn 
Plantation for the Junior High age 
group on Saturday, April 11, from 
2 to 4 p.m. The plantation has fea- 
tured an outstanding collection of 
needlework of all kinds, especially ar- 
ranged for Spring showing. 

The gardens of Woodlawn, which 
are maintained to resemble those of 
the period in which the house was 
built, display old-fashioned varieties 
of familiar southern owers and climb- 
ers. 
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LONDON-—Shown at the third annual Arts and Crafts Show sponsored by the 


Embassy wives with the participation of all Embassy employees and their families 
are, from the left, Mrs. David Hume, Chairman of the Exhibit, and Mrs. Anthony 
Santiano, who is President of the American Embassy Wives Association. 


Wives’ Seminars—Mrs. Dorothy 
Stansbury has announced the dates 
for the Wives’ Seminars scheduled to 
be held at FSI during the summer: 
June 1-12, July 6-17, and August 
3-14. Sessions will be open to de- 
pendents age 18 and over. 

Those who have taken the Wives’ 
Seminars may also attend the series 
of two-day ad hoc seminars. The 
latest one, “Minority Groups in the 
United States,” was held on March 
30-31. Others scheduled are “Funda- 
mentals for Foreign Service Living,” 
April 28-29, and “Student Revolt and 
the New Left,” May 26-27. 


| 9 n bates 


NAPLES—Consu! General Homer M. Byington, Jr., center, welcomes members of 


Mrs. Stansbury also announced 
that the rules governing language in- 
struction for wives at FSI have been 
recently changed. Wives now have 
a better chance of signing up for lan- 
guage training. Call Mrs. Stansbury 
for details. 

Globetrotters—Mrs. Robert Cleve- 
land will be Chairman of the AAFSW 
“Globetrotters” Booth at the annual 
Washington Cathedral Flower Mart 
May 1 on the Cathedral grounds. 
Curios, jewelry, ceramics, knick- 
knacks, brass, copper and embroidery 
are listed as welcome contributions. 





Transatlantic Council Boy Scout Troops 193, 198 and 228, who visited U. S. Gov- 
ernment facilities in the Naples area as part of their “Government Day” program. 
Assistant Scoutmaster Joseph Smalarz is at the extreme left. 
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WINNERS ANNOUNCED 





1800 Play in Recreation Association Bridge Tournament 


Eighteen hundred persons in the 
United States and 57 foreign coun- 
tries participated in the 1969-70 
World-Wide Bridge Tournament 
sponsored by the State-USIA Recre- 
ation Association. 

This was reported by Mary F. 
Breckenridge, Tournament Chair- 
man, who said the field of represen- 
tation, as usual, was wide and varied. 
At overseas posts the players included 
guests from host governments, other 
foreign diplomatic missions, and local 
bridge clubs. 

Washington’s foreign diplomatic 
corps was well represented among the 
252 participants who played at the 
Department. Washington teams, said 
Miss Breckenridge, had winners in 
both the North-South and East-West 
positions. 

Since the inauguration of the Tour- 
nament in 1957, players in the United 
States have consistently finished 
among the first ten top scorers, but 
this was the first time they achieved 
the four highest scores. 

Major Edwin R. Lewis and Ste- 
phen W. Robinson were the North- 
South winners with a score of six plus 
and Ray Fetzner, Jr., and Temple R. 
Hollcroft won East-West with a score 
of seven plus. To Major Lewis goes 
the distinction of being the only 
player to have won four times. 

The Washington game, with its 252 
participants, was the tournament’s 
largest. Next came Seoul with 64 
players, Saigon with 60, Clark Air 
Force Base and Dar es Salaam with 
52 each, and Accra, Tokyo, and 
Vientiane, each with 48. 

_ The number of players participat- 
ing were: Africa, 416; Far East, 404; 
Europe, 268; American Republics, 
272; U.S., 252; and Near East, 192. 


Start saving 


Take stock in America 
Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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WORLD-WIDE WINNERS 


North-South Scores East-West 
First 
Washington — Maj. Edwin R. Lewis 6+ 7+ Washington — Ray Fetzner, Jr. 
Stephen W. Robinson Temple R. Hollcroft 
Second 
Washington — Helen R. Fine ~~ 7 Dar es Salaam— N. L. Kassam 
Ernest P. Gray and Arusha M. H. Jamal 
Third 
Saigon and — David L. Greenaway 5+ 6+ Seoul — W. E. Shepherd 
Da Nang Col. Robert J. Friend Polly B. Shepherd 
Fourth 
Vienna — Mr. and Mrs. 5 6 Mogadiscio —S. Kumar Kashyap 
Wladimir Korbanoft K. B. Chakraborty 
Fifth 
Madrid —J. L. Mazariegos 5 6— Montevideo — Ichiro Mori 
J. M. Peidro Kanji Kikuchi 
Sixth 
Guatemala — Lov Guillermo a 5+ Washington — Richard Crump 
Mario Mory F. Ted Leahy, Jr. 
Seventh 
Washington — Mrs. M. Wofsey 4+ 5 Washington — Tommy Evans 
Mrs. Carl Miller Mark Finkel 
Eighth 
Washington — Charles Breecher 4 5 Rawalpindi — Maurice Pilkington 
Mortimer Goldstein H. N. S. Brookes 
Tied for Ninth 
Vientiane — Mrs. James P. Hubbard 4 5— Caracas — lola de Gomez 
F. K. C. Wong Carmen R. de Hernandez 
Rangoon — Capt. Eugene Schwartz 4 5—  Kigoli — Mr. Regnier 
Dina Nath Mr. Lambeets 
aS 
AREA WINNERS 
(First and Second Positions) 
North-South Scores East-West 
African Area 
Accra — Mr. and Mrs. = 7 Dar es Salaam— N. lL. Kassam 
Jaap Weit and Arusha M. H. Jamal 
Dar es Salaom— K. K. Puri a 6 Mogadiscio —S. Kumar Kashyap 
and Arusha G. L. Kapoor K. B. Chakraborty 


American Republics Area 





Guatemala — Lov Guillermo | 6— Montevideo — Ichiro Mori 
Mario Mory Kanji Kikuchi 
Sao Paulo — Helen Layman o~ 5— Caracas — lola de Gomez 
Edward Layman Carmen R. de Hernandez 
Evropean Area 
Vienna — Mr. and Mrs. 5 4 London — Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Wladimir Korbanoft Francis R. Perry 
Madrid — J. lL. Mazariegos 5 4 Sofia — K. K. Bhargava 
J. M. Peidro Robert Bonneau 


Far East Area 





Saigon and — David L. Greenaway 5+ 6+ Seoul — W. E. Shepherd 
Da Nang Col. Robert J. Friend Polly B. Shepherd 
Vientiane — Mrs. James P. Hubbard 4 5— Seoul — Kenneth B. Davis 
F. K. C. Wong Philip G. Mogen 
Near East Area 
Ankara — Mr. and Mrs. 3 5 Rawalpindi — Maurice Pilkington 
Vv. W. Wright H. N. S. Brookes 
Rawalpindi —Haider N. Rizvi _ 4 Rawalpindi —S. Khalil Ahmed 


Mirza M. Irtiza Terence D’Souza 





United States Area 


Washington, — Maj. Edwin R. Lewis 6+ 7+ Washington — Ray Fetzner, Jr. 
Stephen W. Robinson Temple R. Hollcroft 
Washington — Helen R. Fine = 5+ Washington — Richard Crump 


Ernest P. Gray F. Ted Leahy, Jr. 











80 Courses Offered 
In After-Hours 
Education Program 


More than 80 college level courses 
will be offered after working hours 
to civilian, military personnel, and 
the general public in 15 downtown 
Federal buildings in the District of 
Columbia this next semester through 
the Federal After-Hours Education 
Program. 


This program, coordinated by the 
Civil Service Commission’s Bureau of 
Training in cooperation with the Col- 
lege of General Studies, George 
Washington University, offers oppor- 
tunity for individuals to enroll in 
undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Science Degrees. Those 
individuals seeking self-improvement 
courses designed to broaden their 
career may enroll as non-degree stu- 
dents. 


Courses to be offered include 
Accounting, American Civilization, 
Anthropology, Art, Business Admin- 
istration, Business & Public Adminis- 
tration, Economics, English, Geogra- 
phy, Geology, History, Humanities, 
International Affairs, Matehmatics, 
Oceanography, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Public Administration, So- 
ciology, Speech and Drama, and Sta- 
tistics. 


Registration for the first short ses- 
sion will be held in conference rooms 
A & B—just off the lobby—Depart- 
ment of Commerce building, 14th 
Street & Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on May 26. 
Classes begin the week of June 1. 


Registration for the second short 
session will be held at the same loca- 
tion and during the same hours on 
July 21. Classes will begin the week 
of July 27. 

Tuition is $50.00 per semester 
hour and all courses are 3 semester 
hours. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Robert W. Stewart, Jr., 
Field Representative, College of Gen- 
eral Studies, George Washington Uni- 
versity at 676-7018 or 7028, 7065 or 
7069. 


Discussions were held in Washing- 
ton last month by representatives of 
the Governments of the United States 
and Iceland with respect to air ser- 
vices between the two countries. The 
talks will be renewed in Washington 
April 27. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 
























Program April May June 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 


Departmental Officer Orientation 13 1 8 4 days* 
General Foreign Service Orientation 13 1 8 7% days 


Economic and Commercial Training 
International Trade Expansion ; 4 4 weeks 


Political Training 


Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 20 1 week 
Computers and Foreign Affairs te 4 ; 1 week 
Communism and Other Contemporary Forms 

of Political Extremism 6 ; 1 week 
The New Left—An International Overview 1 ; ‘ 3 days 
Quantitative Methodology 13 1 week 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 





Communication Skills 


Effective Writing 4 12 3 12 hours 
Public Speaking 2 | 24 hours 
Reading Improvement zs 5 24 hours 


Clerical Training 


Stenography : 5 10 weeks 
Typewriting 4 10 weeks 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 

Procedures a VW 6 days 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 22 20 17 2% days 


Departmental Clerical Orientation 














Wives’ Seminar 


Ad hoc Seminars** 





Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 28 12 hours 
Student Revolt and the New Left 





Volunteer English Teacher Program 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 
& NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 









weeks 








Atlantic Community 22 3 weeks 
Near East and North Africa 27 25 22 3 weeks 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 27 25 22 3 weeks 
South Asia 27 25 22 3 weeks 
Southeast Asia 27 25 22 3 weeks 
East Asia . 25 3 weeks 
Latin America 3 weeks 







COUNTRY STUDIES 
Communist China 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Orientation for American Grantees 


LANGUAGES 






weeks 






week 

















French 20 18 15 20 weeks 
German 18 ; 20 weeks 
Indonesian 18 ; 24 weeks 
Italian ‘ 18 : 20 weeks 
Portuguese 18 20 weeks 
Spanish 20 18 15 20 weeks 
Swahili 18 24 weeks 
Thai 18 24/44 weeks 
Turkish 24/44 weeks 












VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 





Basic Course 11 22 7 weeks 
District Operations Course 8 22 18 weeks 
Province Senior Advisor Course 8 22 33 weeks 
Extended Operations and Language Course W 22 49 weeks 
Vietnamese Language 6 18 29 42 weeks 


*First four days of Course 08103 
**Open only to Graduates of Wives’ Seminar 
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Secretary Rogers appeared on the 
NBC-TV “Today Show” on March 
17. He was interviewed by Bill Mon- 
roe, Washington Representative of 
the “Today Show” and Richard Va- 
leriani, NBC’s Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent. 


Under Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son welcomed the 13th U.S.-Canada 
Inter-Parliamentary Meeting on Capi- 
tol Hill, March 11, and appeared 
with the Fulbright-Hays Scholars in 
the Department, March 18. 


U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, delivered 
the keynote address at the Earth Re- 
source Observations and Information 
Systems Meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics (AIAA) at Annapolis on 
March 2. He spoke on “The Uses of 
Space in International Affairs.” On 
March 13, Under Secretary Johnson 
addressed the Regional Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference in New Orleans on 
“The Elements of Foreign Policy.” 


Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor of 
the Department, met, March 3-5, 
with students and faculty members 
of several colleges in Nebraska—at 
Centennial College, Nebraska-Wes- 
leyan University, Doan College, 
Creighton University and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Omaha—for in- 
formal discussions of various foreign 
policy questions. At the College of 
St. Mary in Omaha he participated 
in an hour-long TV seminar on “The 
United States and the UN,” held 
under the auspices of the Nebraska 
Educational Television Council for 
Higher Education (NETCHE). 

Theodore L. Eliot, Special Assis- 
tant to the Secretary and Executive 
Secretary of the Department, had 
several speaking engagements in Cali- 
fornia during April. 

On April 1 in San Francisco, he 
was interviewed on KPIX-TV (CBS) 
and addressed the annual meeting of 
the International Studies Association 
on the subject, “Foreign Policy and 
Bureaucratic Politics.” 

The following day, he spoke to two 
classes at Humboldt State College at 
Eureka, California, on “The National 
Security Process.” He was also in- 
terviewed on KIEM-TV (CBS) while 
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at Humboldt and, later that evening, 
addressed a public assembly, which 
included faculty and students of the 
college, on “How Foreign Policy is 
Made and Executed.” 

On April 3, he addressed the West- 
ern Political Science Association at 
Sacramento on the subject, “National 
Security Decision Making,” and was 
interviewed on WCAR-TV on a live 
mid-day news show. Later that day he 
spoke to a class at Sacramento City 
College and met informally with 
faculty and students of the college. 

William I. Cargo, Director of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff 
(S/PC); Mrs. Miriam Camps, Dep- 
uty Director for Planning, S/PC; 
and Albert Seligmann, Member of 
S/PC, participated in the U.S.-Japa- 
nese Planning Talks in Tokyo, March 
2-4. Mr. Cargo, along with Joseph 
Neubert, Member of S/PC, subse- 
quently attended the Atlantic Policy 
Advisory Group (APAG) meeting in 
Brussels, March 9-13. 

Clement J. Sobotka, Acting Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, vis- 
ited New York to address the Annual 
United Hias Service Meeting on 
March 8. to attend the International 
Rescue Committee Freedom Award 
Dinner, March 9, and to attend the 
reception given by the Office of Tibet 
on the Eleventh Anniversary of Tibet 
Day, March 10. 

George P. Delaney, Special Assis- 
tant to the Secretary and Coordinator 
of International Labor Affairs, at- 
tended a conference of labor attachés, 
labor reporting officers and AID labor 
officers from posts in East Asia, South 
Asia and the Near East, held in New 
Delhi, March 9-13. 

Robert Cross, Youth Advisor, 
C/Y, visited five countries in Africa 
to discuss youth affairs, following his 
participation in the Chiefs of Mis- 
sion conference, February 17-20, at 
Kinshasa. 

Philander P. Claxton, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Popula- 
tion Matters, attended the Chiefs of 
Mission conference in Kinshasa, and 
went on to Nairobi, Addis Ababa, 
Lagos, Rome, Tunis, Rabat and Paris 
to discuss population/family plan- 
ning matters with Embassy and local 
officials. 

Ambassador C. Clyde Ferguson, 





Jr., accompanied by his Public Af- 
fairs Adviser, James M. Pope, also 
attended the AF Chiefs of Mission 
conference in Kinshasa, and then 
visited London, Paris, Lagos and 
Geneva for consultations with U.S. 
Embassy and foreign officials, Febru- 
ary 20 through March 3. 


David B. Dawson, Staff Assistant, 
Office of the Special Coordinator for 
Nigerian Relief (U/CF), visited 
Cotonou, Lagos, Luanda, Sao Tome, 
Johannesburg and Libreville, Febru- 
ary 24 through March 19, in con- 
junction with the activities of his 
office. 

Linda Lowenstein, Special Assis- 
tant, U/CF, visited Geneva, January 
10 through February 12, in conjunc- 
tion with activities of the Office of 
the Special Coordinator for Nigerian 
Relief. 

Ronald A. Davidson, International 
Relations Officer, U/CF, visited 
Lagos and Geneva, January 27 
through March 1, in connection with 
Nigerian relief matters. 

Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Fisheries 
and Wildlife (S/FW), and Burdick 
H. Brittin, Deputy Special Assistant, 
S/FW, conducted the annual meet- 
ing of the Department’s Fishing In- 
dustry Advisory Committee in Seat- 
tle, Washington, March 3 and 4. Mr. 
McKernan then participated in the 
3rd National Sea Grant conference 
at Portland, Oregon, March 5 and 6, 
returning to Seattle on March 7 for 
a speaking engagement with the Na- 
tional Fishermen and Wives Asso- 
ciation. 

On March 8 and 9, Mr. McKernan 
and Wilvan VanCampen, of the S/ 
FW staff, participated in the Advisory 
Committee meeting of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, held in San Diego, California. 
On March 20, Mr. McKernan at- 
tended discussions in Ottawa with 
Canadian officials on ocean affairs 
of mutual concern. 

Mr. Brittin participated in discus- 
sions of the Seabeds Committee at 
the United Nations in New York, 
March 16 and 17. 

William L. Sullivan, Jr., of the 
S/FW staff, attended the Industry 
Advisory Committee meeting of the 
International Commission for the 
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OUAGADOUGOU—American actress Marpessa Dawn, stor of the film “Orfeo 
Negro,” arrives here as the USIS-sponsored U.S. participant in the Second Annual 
Ouagadougou Film Festival. She is thanking the son of the Assistant Chief of 
Protocol for her bouquet. In background, left, is Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr. At his right is Miss Ma Campaore of the Voltan Information Service. Also 
shown is Mrs. Aisse Mensah, head of the Festival Committee. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, held in 
Boston, March 18. 


Thomas R. Reynders, formerly 
Commercial/Economic Officer in 
Djakarta, has joined the Counselor’s 
staff. 

Helen M. Fennell, S/PC, has been 
named as Secretary to Mr. Cargo, re- 
placing Joan McCarthy, who is now 
serving as Secretary to Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration William 
B. Macomber, Jr. 

Catherine Mravintz, recently re- 
turned from Bonn, has reported for 
secretarial duty in S/PC. 

Elizabeth C. Zegowitz, from EUR, 
has joined the secretarial staff in the 
Office of Congressional Relations. 

Arvid M. Mynatt, from OC/P, has 
joined the staff of the Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs. 

William J. Kushlis, a junior For- 
eign Service Officer, is currently on 
a training assignment with the Oper- 
ations Center, Executive Secretariat. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som consulted with U.S. and host 
country officials in the Ivory Coast, 
Sierra Leone, Guinea and Senegal 
following his participation in Secre- 
tary Rogers’ trip to Africa and the 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in 
Kinshasa. 


Stuart W. Rockwell was sworn in 


as Ambassador to Morocco on March 
a. 

Ambassador to Senegal L. Dean 
Brown and Ambassador Thomas W. 
McElhiney, from Ghana, are in the 
Department serving as chairmen of 
management task forces. 

Albert Sherer was sworn in as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Guinea 
on March 20. 

Oliver S. Crosby, Country Direc- 
tor, South African Affairs (AF/S), 
spoke to a group from Johns Hopkins 
University on “Southern Africa,” 
March 9, and to students at the Na- 
tional War College on March 17. 

Robert Bruce, Country Officer, 
Southern Rhodesia, spoke to area 
studies students at FSI on March 18. 

John G. Kormann, Politico-Mili- 
tary Adviser for Africa, visited the 
headquarters of CINCSTRIKE/ 
MEAFSA, MacDill Air Force Base, 
Tampa, Florida, March 5-7, to con- 
fer on the implementation of the 
FY-71 Military Assistance Program. 

Albert E. Fairchild, Economic Of- 
ficer for West African Affairs (AF/ 
W), attended the “Campus, Corpo- 
ration, Quality of Life” Conference at 
Portland State University, March 3-7. 
The Conference was sponsored by the 
Council on International Relations 
of the United Nations Association. 

Edward W. M. Bryant, Economic/ 
Commercial Officer, Addis Ababa, 
was in the Department on consulta- 
tion, February 23-27. 


Gordon R. Beyer, Ethiopian Desk 
Officer, attended the Interdepart- 
mental Seminar at FSI, March 2-20. 

Leonard Cargan, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science at Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Kentucky, 
and William S. Quigley, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, West- 
ern College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio, spent some time each day dur- 
ing the week of March 16 observing 
Department operations as part of the 
Scholarship-Diplomat Program. 

Paul Inskeep has joined the Spe- 
cial Staff for Nigeria (AF/SN) tem- 
porarily while awaiting orders for his 
new assignment to the Embassy in 
Niamey, Niger. 

Mrs. Beverly Alexander, formerly 
a secretary in AF/SN, is now work- 
ing on the Liberia/Sierra Leone Desk 
in AF/W. She was replaced in 
AF/SN by Miss Dorothy Lavalle, 
formerly of East African Affairs. 

Miss Louise Larsen, former secre- 
tary to the Economic Officer in AF/ 
SN, retired on January 15 and is now 
living in Seattle. 

Miss Nancy French reported to 
AF/N from Nairobi. 

Mark Mohr has joined AF/S as 
Operations Officer. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
addressed the CIA Mid-Career Ex- 
ecutive Development Course on Feb- 
ruary 17. On February 19, in New 
York, he spoke to the American/In- 
donesian Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject of Indonesia and Asia in 
general. On February 27 in Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, he addressed the Quad 
Cities World Affairs Conference on 
“U.S. Policies Toward a Changing 
Southeast Asia.” On March 2 he 
spoke at the National Interdepart- 
mental Seminar at FSI on “Overview 
in Asia,” and on March 3 he spoke 
to the American Legion on the 
same topic. He addressed the VFW 
Midwinter Conference on “New Ap- 
proaches to East Asia,” March 8, and 
on March 11 he spoke at the Depart- 
ment of State Blue Chip’ Conference 
on “East Asia in Perspective.” On 
March 12, in Birmingham, he spoke 
to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on “New Approaches in East 
Asia” and on March 13, in New Or- 
leans, he addressed the Regional For- 
eign Policy Conference on “East Asia 
in the 70’s.” 

Mr. Green presented Length of 
Service certificates to EA employees 
Irene Berman, for 30 years, to Louise 
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McNutt, 25 years, and to Emma 
Johnson, for 20 years. 

On February 27, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William H. Sullivan spoke 
at the Air War College at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, on “Gov- 
ernment Agencies in Counterinsur- 
gency.” On March 2 he addressed the 
National War College on “South 
Viet-Nam: Current Political, Eco- 
nomic and Social Conditions.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
W. Barnett spoke to the English 
Speaking Union in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, February 25, on “U.S.-Jap- 
anese Relations.” On March 4 he met 
with members of the National Foreign 
Trade Council in New York to dis- 
cuss the new China Trade Regula- 
tions, and he met on the same day 
with members of the China Trade 
Study of the National Committee on 
U.S.-China Relations. He addressed 
a group of Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellows on March 11 in the Depart- 
ment. 

Maurice D. Bean, Country Direc- 
tor for Malaysia/Singapore Affairs, 
participated in a series of Community 
Meetings on Foreign Policy in Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, Texas, Febru- 
ary 16-20. The Community meetings 
were sponsored by the Dallas World 
Affairs Council and the Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District. 

William J. Porter, Ambassador to 
Korea, and William E. Colby, from 
Viet-Nam, were in the Department 
on consultation recently. 

Don Ranard has reported in as 
Country Director for Korea. 

Paul Cleveland was transferred to 
EA from the Bureau of Economic Af- 
fairs as Special Assistant, replacing 
Bob Duemling. 

Recent assignments in the East 
Asia are as follows: 
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RECEIVE AWARDS—Stanley S. Carpenter, fourth from the right, who is Execut 


George S. Newman, transferring 
from Saigon to Bangkok as Deputy 
Chief of Mission; Norman B. Han- 
nah, from Bangkok to Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., as Diplomat- 
in-Residence; Edwin W. Martin, from 
Hong Kong to Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, California, as 
Diplomat-in-Residence; Jerrald M. 
Dion, from University training to 
Medan as Principal Officer; Galen 
W. Fox, from Hong Kong to Tai- 
chung, Chinese language training; Da- 
vid P. Garretson, from Chiang Mai 
to Suva as Consular Officer; 

Mahlon Henderson, from FSI to 
Chiang Mai as Consular Officer; John 
Leech, from Saigon to Kuala Lumpur 
as Disbursing Officer; Theresa A. 
Tull, from Saigon to the Viet-Nam 
Working Group as International Re- 
lations Officer; Arvilla Brown, from 
Munich to Djakarta as Secretary; 
Terry Kopf, from Geneva to Taipei 
as C&R Assistant; Patricia O’Con- 
nell, from Bangkok to Djakarta as 
Secretary; John R. David, from Sai- 
gon to the Bureau; Mary E. Kincaid, 
from the Bureau to Saigon, on detail 
to AID; 

Donald Kreisberg, to the Philippine 
Director’s Office as International 
Economist; Donald F. McConville, 
from FSI to Saigon as Economic Of- 
ficer; David S. Mraz, from Saigon to 
Djakarta as Assistant Budget & Fis- 
cal Officer; Chester E. Norris, from 
Tel Aviv to Sydney as Trade Promo- 
tion Officer; Karl S. Richardson, from 
Fukuoka to Tokyo as Consular Offi- 
cer; Sara E. Chonk, from Guatemala 
City to Vientiane as Disbursing Of- 
ficer; Henry S. Sizer, from FSI to 
Saigon as Political Officer; Robert E. 
Allais, from Canberra to Sydney as 
C&R Officer; 

Dennis G. Harter, from Saigon to 





FSI/C hinese Language Training; 
Sherrod McCall, from Moscow to 
Hong Kong as Political Officer; Paul 
R. Wisgerhof, from Quito to FSI/ 
Yokohama for Japanese Language 
training; Wallace D. McIntyre, from 
Monrovia to Manila as C&R Assis- 
tant; Etta J. Wilkinson, from Mexico 
to Bangkok as C&R Assistant; John 
J. Taylor, from Kuching to Hong 
Kong as Political Officer; Edwin H. 
Zimmerman, from Bangkok to Saigon 
as Building Services Specialist; and 
Frank Schroeder, from the Bureau to 
Saigon as Budget & Fiscal Officer. 


European Affairs 


A delegation of some 20 officials 
from NATO and from Allied NATO 
Delegations traveled to Cape Ken- 
nedy, Florida, on March 20 for the 
launching of a NATO Communica- 
tions Satellite. NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Manlio Brosio and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to NATO Robert Ellsworth led 
the group, there to witness the estab- 
lishment of the new system which 
will insure rapid communication be- 
tween Allied capitals and NATO 
headquarters. George S. Springsteen, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs, and Ralph J. McGuire, 
Director for NATO Atlantic Political 
and Military Affairs (RPM), attend- 
ed as representatives of the Depart- 
ment. 

During his stay in the United States 
in connection with the Satellite 
launching, Secretary General Brosio 
conferred with Secretary Rogers and 
other high-level Department and 
White House officials on matters of 
current interest to the Alliance. 

Ambassador Ellsworth visited the 
Department on consultation February 
27, and met with officials on prepara- 


ive Director, Bureau of European Affairs, 


recently presented Length of Service Awards to the above members of his staff. From the left: Frank J. Smiraglia, 30 
years; Kenneth C. Keller, 10; Joyce E. Scott, 10; Shirley M. Fine, 25; Mr. Carpenter; Margie M. Mallory, 20; Roy C. Nel- 
son, 25; and Ozzie L. Turner, 25. Not present was Marylu Carnes, who received a 20-year Length of Service Award. 
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tions for the Satellite launching and 
the Brosio visit. 

Alfred Puhan, Ambassador to Hun- 
gary, was in the Department on con- 
sultation March 11-20. On his re- 
turn trip to Budapest, he stopped in 
New York City to address the For- 
eign Affairs Council on the subject 
of Hungarian perspectives. 

Also in the Department on con- 
sultation recently were Ambassadors 
J. William Middendorf, II, the Neth- 
erlands; John C. Pritzlaff, Jr., Malta; 
R. Sargent Shriver, former envoy to 
France; and Jerome H. Holland, 
Sweden. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Mar- 
garet Joy Tibbetts participated in the 
Regional Foreign Policy Conference 
in New Orleans, March 13, co-spon- 
sored by the Department and the For- 
eign Relations Association, Interna- 
tional House, Tulane University. 

Adolph Dubs, Country Director 
for Soviet Union Affairs (SOV), 
visited the United States Air Force 
Academy, March 2 and 3, at the invi- 
tation of the Political Science Facul- 
ty. During the visit he held two in- 
formal discussions on U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations with Air Force cadets, par- 
ticipated in a classroom seminar, and 
held an informal discussion on U.S. 
relations with the Soviet Union with 
some 30 members of the Political 
Science Faculty. 


SOFIA—The U.S. Embassy Rec- 
reation Association and the ladies of 
the British Embassy recently present- 
ed two checks to the Principal of the 
Anglo-American School in Sofia for 
the purchase of teaching aids. 

The Principal, Jerome Milious, is 
shown in the above photo, fifth from 
the left. 

The checks represented the pro- 
ceeds from a bring-and-buy sale or- 
ganized by the ladies of the British 
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Thompson R. Buchanan, SOV, 
visited a number of colleges in Illi- 
nois and Missouri, February 22-28, 
speaking as a member of the IIlinois- 
Missouri Community Meetings on 
Foreign Policy team. 

John B. Thompson, SOV, spoke 
to students of the Foreign Service 
Institute’s Area Studies Course on 
Eastern Europe, February 18, con- 
cerning perspectives for U.S. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. On March 16, 
Mr. Thompson spoke to a group of 
high school students, sponsored by 
the World Affairs Council of Phila- 
delphia, on recent developments with- 
in the Soviet Union. 

Norman E. Terrell, SOV, attended 
the Auburn University Conference on 
International Affairs on March 6. 
On March 8, in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Terrell addressed the American Jew- 
ish Conference on Soviet Jewry on 
the subject of Soviet emigration pol- 
icy. 

Arva Floyd, RPM, attended a NA- 
TO Atlantic Policy Advisory Group 
meeting in Brussels, March 9-13. 

Helene Batjer, Czechoslovak Af- 
fairs Officer, addressed a meeting of 
the Chevy Chase Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club in Washing- 
ton on March 18. Her talk dealt with 
developments in Eastern Europe. 

Arthur I. Wortzel, former Director 
of the Soviet and Eastern European 





American and British Women Help Anglo-American School in Sofia 


Embassy and the sale of Christmas 
cards by the Recreation Association. 
The cards, all made by Association 
members, depicted old Bulgarian 
icons. 

Others in the above photo are, 
from the left, Mrs. Paul G. Skow- 
ronek, wife of the Defense Attaché 
and Vice President of the Recreation 
Association; Mrs. Milious, a teacher 
in the Anglo-American School; Mrs. 





Exchanges Staff (SES), has been as- 
signed to Prague as Deputy Chief of 
Mission. He will leave for Prague 
this summer following intensive lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service 
Institute. Charles G. Stefan replaced 
him as SES Director, reporting for 
duty on March 23. 

J. Theodore Papendorp has begun 
his assignment as Benelux Affairs 
Officer on the staff of the Country 
Director for France and Benelux 
(FBX). 

Andy Leroy Borg of Superior, 
Wisconsin, was sworn in on March 
9 as Chairman of the U.S. Section, 
United States- Canada Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense. 

The following personnel, who were 
on home leave and transfer status, 
visited the Bureau during February 
and March: 

Manuel R. Guerra, Madrid to Cali; 
Jon Edensword, Martinique to Mon- 
rovia; Peter D. Whitney, Lisbon to 
the Department; Richard G. Haegele, 
Hong Kong to Zurich; Mary Eileen 
Welch, Port-au-Prince to Rome; Jean 
Wilkowski, Tegucigalpa to Rome; 
Betty Betts, Monrovia to Belgrade; 
Geraldine Oliva, Department (O/ 
SOAP) to Bonn; 

Mildred Tangney, Manila to Mar- 
tinique; Magdeline G. Kalodimos, 
Paris to the Department; Tyrone Ken- 
ley, Brussels to Mexico City; Edward 


, 


W. F. B. Price, wife of the First 
Secretary, British Embassy; Mrs. D. 
J. C. Crawley, wife of the British 
Ambassador; (Mr Milious); Mrs. John 
A. Jones, wife of the USIS Press and 
Cultural Affairs Officer, and Presi- 
dent of the Recreation Association; 
Mrs. John M. McSweeney, wife of 
the U.S. Ambassador; and Mrs. Rich- 
ard G. Johnson, wife of the Deputy 
Chief of Mission. 
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Cvetan, Brussels, NATO, to Tel 
Aviv; Rodney G. Painter, Ibadan to 
Brussels; Ronald Wildermuth, Accra 
to Bern; Lamaris Bumbray, Fukuoka 
to Berlin; Fru R. Tooraen, Moscow 
to London; Geraldine Mosher, Bel- 
grade to Recife; Robert J. Hall, Mos- 
cow to Jidda; and Ivan L. Kern, San 
Jose to London. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following who were on home leave 
and return status: 

Byron Blankinship, Copenhagen; 
Patricia D. Clark, Marseille; Richard 
L. Kalla, Bonn; and Diana Henshaw, 
Berlin. 

Other visitors’ Were Carroll Cobb, 
Department to The Hague, and 
George R. Skith, Department to Mos- 
cow. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer and U.S. Ambassador to the 
OAS Joseph J. Jova addressed the 
International Management Associa- 
tion meeting in New York on Febru- 
ary 23. The general topic was U.S. 
Latin American policy. 

On February 24, Mr. Meyer ad- 
dressed the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia. On March 2, he spoke 
at a meeting in New York of the 
Center for Inter-American Relations 
and Pan American Society, and on 
March 5, he addressed the World 
Affairs Forum at the Washington 
Club. 

Mr. Meyer spoke before a Na- 
tional Foreign Policy Conference for 
_— Business Executives, March 

Mr. Meyer, John Youle, Special 
Assistant, and William Stedman, 
Country Director, Office of Andean 
and Pacific Affairs, visited Peru, Bo- 
livia and Chile, March 12-23. 

On February 20, Ambassador Jova 
spoke before a group of graduating 
Latin American students at the Inter- 
national Police Academy. His topic 
was “International Cooperation.” 
Ambassador Jova participated in the 
Latin American panel on Interna- 
tional Development at the Mayflower 
Hotel on February 25. 

Ambassador Jova, accompanied by 
Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., 
Ambassador Douglas Henderson and 
John W. Ford, appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, March 17 and 18, to 
testify on the significance of the new 
OAS Charter and the new manage- 
ment of the OAS Secretariat. 

On February 28, Ambassador 
Catto spoke to the League of Latin 
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CARACAS—Charles A. Meyer, left, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Aftairs, 


chats with H. Andre Weismann, center, Economic Counselor of the U.S. Embassy, 
and G. Alonzo Stanford, the U.S. Commercial Attaché. Mr. Meyer headed the 
U.S. delegation to the recent meeting here of the Inter-American Economic and 


Social Council (IA-ECOSOC). 


American citizens in San Antonio, 
Texas, on U.S. Latin American pol- 
icy and opportunities in the Depart- 
ment of State for Spanish-Americans. 
Ambassador Catto addressed a meet- 
ing of the Planned Parenthood and 
World Population Associations in 
Corpus Christi on the subject “U.S. 
Policy on Population Control.” 

Ambassador Catto, who is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
was accompanied by Leslie Scott to 
meetings of the Inter-American Edu- 
cation and Science Committees and 
the 6th meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Cultural Council, 
held in Washington, D.C., on March 
12 and 14, respectively. 

On February 27, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John H. Crimmins ad- 
dressed a Conference on “U.S. Pres- 
ence in Latin America,” held at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. On 
March 4, Mr. Crimmins spoke before 
the American Legion’s National Com- 
mission on Foreign Relations at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington. 
He met with the Eisenhower Ex- 
change Fellows in the Department 
on March 11. 

Daniel Szabo, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, participated in U.S.-Mex- 
ico Trade Committee talks in the 
Department on March 4, and headed 
the U.S. Delegation to shipping talks 
with the Government of Brazil in 
Rio de Janeiro, March 5-8. 


Donald Easum, Staff Director, 
NSC-IG/ARA, and Mr. Stedman, of 
the Office of Andean and Pacific Af- 
fairs, participated as consultants in 
the National Strategy Seminars held 
at the Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, January 13 and 14. 
From there, Mr. Easum proceeded to 
Rio de Janeiro where he and Datus 
Proper, of the Public Affairs staff, 
represented Assistant Secretary Meyer 
at the South American Public Affairs 
Officers Conference which was 
chaired by USIA Director Frank 
Shakespeare. Mr. Easum went on to 
Lima and Quito to hold discussions 
with Country Teams at U.S. Embas- 
sies there regarding the preparation 
of their current Country Analysis and 
Strategy Papers (CASP). Mr. Easum 
participated, February 15-20, for 
ARA in a four-man State Department 
team, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, in discussions of for- 
eign policy issues before high school, 
university and civic audiences *in 
Dallas, Texas. 

On March 12, Bert Tollefson 
(AID/AA/LPA) appeared on the 
“Facts and Opinions” TV program 
in New Orleans. 

Thomas Reigert, Development Ad- 
visor, Office of Population and Civic 
Development, spent the month of 
March in Guatemala making studies 
of municipal governments. 

Quito was the scene recently of a 
workshop on rural development en- 
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AMMAN-—Senator Mark O. Hatfield (R-Ore.), kneeling, plants a tree on Arbor 
Day during his recent visit to Jordan. Holding the hoe is Ambassador Harrison 
M. Symmes, although the Senator dug his own hole. While here, the Senator 
met with King Hussein and other top officials and inspected experimental wheat 
plots on which an Oregon State University team works with AID. 


titled, “Involving the Marginal Farm- 
er in the Process of Development.” 
Forty representatives from Guate- 
mala, Panama, Colombia, Bolivia and 
Ecuador attended, as well as AID 
officials concerned with development 
programs. Dan Creedon, Director of 
AID’s Office of Training, conducted 
the program with the assistance of 
the National Training Laboratory. 
Richard V. Bernhart represented 
ARA/LA at the workshop. 

As of February 25 the Offices of 
Social and Civic Development (SCD) 
and Regional Projects (REG) were 
abolished. Their functions and staffs 
have been combined to create the 
new Office of Population and Civic 
Development (AR A-LA/PCD), 
headed by Robert B. Black as Direc- 





tor. Richard V. Bernhart serves as 
Deputy Director (Civic Develop- 
ment) and Jaime Manzano serves as 
Deputy Director for Population and 
Labor Development Programs. 

Clint E. Smith, who follows Cen- 
tral American Affairs in the Office 
of Regional Economic Policy, visited 
Central America, February 17-24, 
where he conferred with ROCAP offi- 
cials in Guatemala and Mission offi- 
cers in Managua, Nicaragua, on eco- 
nomic conditions and loan programs. 

John B. Tipton, Post Management 
Officer for Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, visited Montreal and Toronto 
in February to review the operations 
of the ADP system in connection 
with visa issuance. In March, he 
traveled to Mexico City, Guadala- 





jara and Monterrey to survey the pos- 
sibilities of installing a similar sys- 
tem. 

Allen Gordon, from the USAID 
Mission in Ecuador, was in AID/W 
for consultation, March 18 and 19, 
prior to going on home leave. 

George Roberts assumed his duties 
as Deputy Chief of Mission in Ja- 
maica on February 28. 

Edward Marasciulo, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Argentine-Paraguay- 
Uruguayan Affairs, travelled to New 
York in March for a luncheon given 
for Argentine Economic Minister 
Dagnino Pastore. 

James C. Whitlock, Dominican 
Republic Desk Officer, was in Santo 
Domingo for consultation, April 5- 
14. 

James L. Gorman, Chief, Guyana 
Affairs, visited Guyana on consulta- 
tion, February 19-27. 

Others visiting the Department on 
consultation were the Ambassador to 
Haiti, Clinton E. Knox, April 1-15; 
Milton Barall, Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Buenos Aires, March 9-20; 
and Ambassador to Mexico Robert 
H. McBride, March 9-11. 

Personnel on transfer and leave 
status included the following: 

Jeffery Davidow, assigned to 
Guatemala; John Whitridge, Monte- 
video to Bridgetown; Natalie Worces- 
ter, Panama; Charles Bowers, Pan- 
ama to Warsaw; Virginia Richard- 
son, Monterrey to Sao Paulo; Donald 
Woodward, Kingston to the Depart- 
ment; Judy Kempf, Brasilia to the 
Department; Frances Swigart, Bra- 
silia; Gordon Dugan, Auckland to 
Guadalajara; Glenn E. King, King- 
ston to Tananarive; Lynn Curtain, 
Santo Domingo to Fort Lamy; Joel 
Beyon, assigned to La Paz; Beverly 
Brevig, assigned to Bogota; and 
James Weiner, Quito to Sao Paulo. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
presented a glass mosque lamp to the 
Washington Islamic Center, February 
18, on behalf of President Nixon. The 
presentation ceremony was attended 
by Ambassadors and other representa- 
tives of the Muslim countries, most 
of which are located in the NEA area. 

Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., was ap- 
pointed a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of NEA on March 16. 

William D. Brewer, Country Di- 
rector for the Arabian Peninsula, has 
been designated Ambassador to 
Mauritius. 

Jack C. Miklos, Country Director 
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for Iran, addressed George Washing- 
ton University students, March 12, on 
“The Role of the Country Director.” 

David T. Schneider, Country Di- 
rector for India, attended the Labor 
Attaché Conference in New Delhi, 
March 9-13. Mr. Schneider also 
visited posts in India, Pakistan and 
Nepal. 

Stanley D. Schiff, has been des- 
ignated Director of the Office of 
Regional Affairs. 

Robert Strausz-Hupé was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Ceylon on March 
6. He planned to depart for Colombo 
on March 31. 

Archer K. Blood, former Counselor 
for Political Affairs at Athens, was 
in the Bureau in March for consulta- 
tion prior to departing for Dacca 
where he is now assigned as Consul 
General. Mr. Blood was sworn in 
to his new post on March 3. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau during March included: 

Sidney D. Anderson, Personnel 
Officer, transferring to Tehran from 
the Department; Margaret J. Barn- 
hart, on transfer to the Department 
(SCA/SCS) from Jerusalem; Carmen 
F. Bevacqua, en route to Cairo from 
San Salvador as Communications and 
Records (C&R) Officer; Richard E. 
Brendley, on home leave and transfer 
from Madras to Djakarta as C&R 
Officer; Daniel C. Cochran, Consular 
Officer, en route to Tehran from the 
Department; Edward J. Cvetan, C&R 
Officer, on transfer to Tel Aviv from 
USNATO, Brussels; Carleton S. 
Coon, Jr., to Kathmandu as Deputy 
Chief of Mission, from the Depart- 
ment (DG/PAS); Shirley L. Durkin, 
Political Assistant, on transfer to Ka- 
bul from the Department (PCS); 
Irmgard Emmel, on transfer to Dar 
es Salaam from Kathmandu as Secre- 
tary; Ethel P. Fagot, Secretary, on 
transfer to Izmir from the Department 
(O/FSI); David C. Harr, from Kath- 
mandu to UN/CORDS; Francis J. 
Holeva, to Washington (OEO), on 
detail from Asmara; Richard L. 
Howell, Saint John, Canada, to Beirut 
for Arabic language training; Harold 
W. Jacobsen, Telecommunications 
Assistant, from Tehran to Warsaw; 
Ester Klein, Secretary, from Rawal- 
pindi to Luanda; Anne Lucille Karr, 
new appointee, to Kabul as Nurse; 
Evelyn Keller, Secretary, from Cona- 
kry to Cairo; Robert C. Liimatainen, 
Scientific Attaché, on transfer to the 
Department from Tehran; Paul B. 
McCarty, transferring from Saigon to 
Istanbul as Consular Officer; Mary 
McColl, Secretary, from Saigon to 
Athens; Doris A. Murphy, Nurse, 
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transferring from Rawalpindi to Con- 
akry; Donna L. Rhodes, new ap- 
pointee, to Rawalpindi as Secretary; 
and William W. Smith, General Ser- 
vices Officer, from Dacca to Manila. 


Administration 


John H. Burns, Director General 
of the Foreign Service, attended the 
Labor Officers’ Conference in New 
Delhi, March 9-11. En route to and 
from New Delhi he visited Foreign 
Service personnel in Tehran, Kabul, 
Kathmandu, Bangkok, Laos, Taiwan 
and Viet-Nam. In Viet-Nam, Mr. 
Burns spent two weeks visiting of- 
ficers assigned to the CORDS pro- 
gram (Civil Operations and Revolu- 
tionary Development Support) who 
are stationed at the province and 
district levels in the interior of the 
country. James P. Farber, O/DG 
Special Assistant, accompanied Mr. 
Burns during the CORDS inspection. 

Joan M. McCarthy has been as- 
signed as Personal Assistant to Wil- 
liam J. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, replac- 
ing Barbara A. O’Neill, who resigned 
to be married. Mrs. McCarthy was 


previously with the Planning and 
Coordination Staff in the Department. 

Carleton S. Coon, Jr., has departed 
for Kathmandu where he will be 
Deputy Chief of Mission. He was 
previously Chief of the Presidential 
Appointments Staff. 

Dr. Jessie Colson has been named 
a member of the Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service. Donald R. 
Woodward, former Administrative 
Officer at Kingston, Jamaica, has been 
named Executive Officer of the Board 
of Examiners (REC/BEX). 

D. Lowell Jones, Administrative 
Officer at Khartoum, is now a Deputy 
Examiner in REC/BEX. 

New employees in the Career 
Management and Assignments Divi- 
sion (PO/CMA) are as follows: 
Frank Kelly, from the Post Office 
Department; Francis J. Nelson, from 
Vientiane; William M. Stewart, from 
Saigon; Barbara Ann Gregory, trans- 
ferring from the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; and 
Claudia Place, a new appointee. 
Delphine Blackowicz resigned from 
PO/CMA on February 27. 

Additional personnel changes in 
the Administrative area include the 
following: 


CITED—William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award to his secretary, Miss Barbara A. O'Neill, on 
March 6.+ Miss O'Neill, a Foreign Service Staff secretary, left the Department to 
marry John B. Noone, a Professor with the Department of Philosophy, Queens 
College, New York City. 











Donna E. Dobyns, transferring 
from the Bureau of European Affairs 
to REC/BEX; Grace Green, resign- 
ing from the Employment Division 
(REC/EMP); Sally Jo Grinstead, 
transferring from REC/EMP to the 
Office of the Chief of Protocol; 
George P. Mudd, transferring from 
the Administrative Staff (DG/ADM) 
to the Performance Evaluation Divi- 
sion; Linda A. Evans, from DG/ 
ADM to the Publishing and Repro- 
duction Services Division; Vennie Z. 
Washington and Israel Gillespie, Jr., 
both leaving DG/ADM; and Leroy 
Mills, new to the DG/ADM Message 
Center staff. 

William H. Goodman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Communications, 
(A/OC) presented Miss Minnie 
Wade, of A/OC, with a Meritorious 
Honor Award and a Quality Step 
Increase. Miss Wade has been a mem- 
ber of the A/OC staff since 1964. 

Joseph S. Sagona, Chief of the 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division (A/OC/P), ac- 
companied James R. Vandivier, Re- 
gional Courier Officer, to Africa for 
a first hand look at pouch and Courier 
operations throughout the west coast 
of the continent. 

William E. Sims, OC’s Domestic 
Personnel Officer, has been selected 
to serve on the Task Force on Per- 
formance Appraisal and Promotion 
Policy, headed by Ambassador Joseph 
J. Jova. 

James P. Kelley, Operations Officer 
for the NEA area on the Telecom- 
munications Operations and Programs 
Staff (OC/OP), attended the Execu- 
tive Studies Seminar sponsored by 
FSI at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 

Paul G. Del Giudice, A/OC Re- 
cords Management Staff, and Allen 
C. Harr, A/OC Instructor Staff, re- 
cently completed a records disposal 
trip to Taipei, Vientiane and Manila. 

James A. Allred and Lewis J. 
Heidel, recently appointed Communi- 
cations Electronics Officers (Crypto- 
graphic), attended a three-week 
equipment maintenance course at the 
Teletype Corporation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Communications Electronics 
Officers Earl P. Satterfield, Kenneth 
D. Ferguson, John E. Sorenson, Jo- 
seph S. Maziarz, and Arlynn E. 
Beard began equipment maintenance 
courses at military bases and other 
off-site training schools. 

Donald L. Woellert, a Communi- 
cations Electronics Officer assigned 
to Moscow, attended a three-week 
course in telephone key systems main- 
tenance, conducted at the C&P Tele- 
phone Company, Adelphi, Maryland. 





NEW YORK CITY—Mrs. Helen C. Fitz- 
gerald of the N. Y. Despatch Agency 
is cited as the OPR Employee of the 
Month. Making the presentation is John 
J. Pulaski, U.S. Despatch Agent. 


Valerio T. Caro was appointed a 
Special Agent and assigned to the 
New York Field Office of the Office 
of Security. 

Miss Kathleen P. McLaughlin, 
Secretary, has resigned from the New 
York Field Office. 

Mrs. Marcella J. Edwards and 
Miss Katherine M. Romero have 
transferred from the Office of Security 
to the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) staff members Sophia Porson, 
Donald Barnes, Neil Seidenman, 
Anthony Sierra and Alec Toumayan 
provided interpreting services at the 
meeting in Washington, March 4-6, 
of the U.S.-Mexico Trade Committee. 

The U.S.-Mexican narcotics talks 
were held in the Department, March 
9-11, with the Attorney Generals of 
the two countries serving as heads of 
delegation. Mrs. Porson, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Seidenman and Mr. Sierra han- 
died the interpreting for the sessions. 

Mr. Barnes, who is Chief of the 
OPR/LS Interpreting Branch, served 
as interpreter at a series of meetings 
on March 17 and 18 between Spanish 
Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo and 
President Nixon, Secretary Rogers, 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
and David M. Kennedy, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Cyril Muromcew, OPR/LS, attend- 
ed a Crossroads Africa Workshop in 
Baltimore on March 15, staying over 
for the COSERV meeting held there 
the following two days. He was joined 
on March 16 by Manabu Fukuda, 
also of OPR/LS. Former OPR/LS 
staff member Edmund S. Glenn, now 
at the University of Delaware, was 
among the speakers at the workshop. 

A delegation from OPR/LS attend- 
ed the funeral March 18 in Tappa- 
hannock, Virginia, of William B. 






Saunders, former Section Chief in the 
Translating Branch. 

Harry E. Keiper and Paul C. Bell, 
of the Audio-Visual Services Division 
(OPR/VS), attended classes spon- 
sored by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission on “Psychology and Manage- 
ment of Human Resources.” 

OPR/VS staff members J. Arnold 
Rosensteel, Herbert Meyle, Mr. 
Keiper and Mr. Bell attended the 
recent OPR Management Seminar. 

Employees of the Supply and 
Transportation Division (OPR/ST) 
travelled to various parts of the 
United States recently, visiting Des- 
patch Agencies, meeting on supply 
problems and contract negotiations, 
and inspecting contractors’ facilities. 
Travellers were Donald Mansfield, to 
Miami, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New York; George 
Monahan, to Minneapolis; and John 
Taylor, Richard Albaugh and Reid 
Collins, to New York. 

William Jones has retired as photo- 
copy chief in the Publishing and 
Reproduction Services Division 
(OPR/PBR) after 31 years of ser- 
vice. Bernard Shavers, OPR/PBR, 
has retired after 22 years of service 
in reproduction services work. 

Francis W. Curtis, formerly with 
the Post Office Department, has 
joined the OPR/PBR staff. 

Velma Smith has transferred from 
OPR/PBR to the Allowances Staff. 

John S. Thomson, Chairman, 
Southeast Asian Area Studies, Cen- 
ter for Area and Country Studies, 
FSI, attended the Association for 
Asian Studies meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, April 3-5. 

On March 19, Frank Ralph Golino, 
Chairman, Near East-North Africa 
Area Studies, Center for Area and 
Country Studies, FSI, lectured to the 
Fordham Alumni Association on 
“Middle East: An Appraisal.” 

New Language Instructors at FSI’s 
School of Language Studies are Mrs. 
Leodyne Tjan King, Dutch; Mrs. 
Yoopa Pranich, Thai; Miss Asege- 
detch Stefanos, Amharic; Miss Laeti- 
tia H. Combrinck, Afrikaans; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Fleisher, Swedish. 


Economic Affairs 


Philip H. Trezise, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, addressed 
the Detroit Area World Affairs Coun- 
cil, February 27, on “The Case for a 
Positive Trade Policy.” Mr. Trezise 
also spoke on the subject of non- 
tariff barriers before a panel of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Department’s 
Conference on the Developing Crisis 
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in World Trade, 
March 19. 


Julius L. Katz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Resources 
and Food Policy, and Edward C. 
Bittner, of the Tropical Products Di- 
vision, were in London, March 8 
through 14, attending a meeting of 
the International Coffee Council. 


Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Commercial 
Affairs and Business Activities, spoke 
informally on current foreign eco- 
nomic policy issues at a luncheon 
meeting of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico in Mexico 
City on March 4. On March 5, Mr. 
Braderman spoke on “The Govern- 
ment’s Role in Export Promotion” at 
a briefing session at the Management 
Center of Mexico. 


Mr. Braderman was the Moderator 
at the National Foreign Policy Con- 
ference for Business Executives, held 
in the Department on March 11. Mr. 
Braderman also addressed a meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Patent Law Associa- 
tion, March 18, on “International 
Implications of International Indus- 
trial Property Matters.” 


Robert B. Wright, Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade, partici- 
pated in the annual Orientation Sem- 
inar on East-West Trade, March 16 
and 17, at the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York. 


Joseph B. Kyle, former Chief of 
the Food for Freedom Division, be- 
came Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Commodities on March 9, 
succeeding Stanley D. Schiff, who has 
been transferred to NEA. James W. 
White replaced Mr. Kyle in the Food 
for Freedom Division. 


John S. Meadows, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, returned to the 
Department on March 16 after six 
weeks of civil air negotiations with 
Singapore, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, Chief of the 
Aviation Programs and Policy Divi- 
sion, attended civil air discussions at 
a high-level meeting in Mexico City, 
February 1-4. 


William B. Dozier, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of East-West Trade, 
headed an official team which went 
to London and Paris, March 3-6, for 
negotiations on COCOM (Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Export Controls) 


in Washington, 


Financial Officer at Santiago, Chile. 

Harvey J. Winter, Assistant Chief 
of the Business Practices Division, 
served as U.S. Delegate to the BIRPI 
(United International Bureaus for the 
Protection of Intellectual Property) 
meeting of the Committee of Experts 
on Patent Cooperation Treaty Regu- 
lations, held in Geneva, March 9-20. 

Harvey Fergusson, of the Office of 
East-West Trade, attended seminars 
on Hungary and Romania, as an ob- 
server, at the American Management 
Association in New York, March 19 
and 20. 

Robert D. Yoder, of the Office of 
East-West Trade, attended a course 
on international organizations at FSI, 
March 9-13. 

J. H. Moore, of the Aviation Ne- 
gotiations Division, traveled to Ot- 
tawa for preliminary discussions in 
connection with the forthcoming 
U.S.-Canada civil air consultations. 

Fred Vaznaugh, of the Financial 
Operations Division, was an Adviser 
on the U.S. Delegation to the 6th 
Session of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee for the Second Development Dec- 
ade in New York. 

Newly-assigned officers in the Bu- 
reau include Lawrence J. Brady, 
General Commercial Policy Division; 
David B. Ortman, Aviation Programs 
and Policy Division; Peter D. Whit- 
ney, Fibers and Textiles Division; and 
Ronald L. Spaulding, Foreign Re- 
porting Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., hosted a coffee reception in 
the Madison and Monroe Rooms of 
the Department on March 4 for 11 
East Asian and South Pacific student 
leaders from as many countries. 

Mr. Richardson gave the Depart- 
ment’s welcome to and addressed a 
group of Eisenhower Exchange Fel- 
lows from 37 countries on March 
11. Following a discussion period 
with Mr. Richardson, the Fellows met 
in small groups with Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries for the geographic Bureaus 
that include their countries. 

On March 14, Mr. Richardson left 
for Toyko to attend the Fifth U.S.- 
Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange, held March 
18-23, as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation. He was accompanied by 
Francis B. Tenny, Director, Office of 
East Asian and South Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA), Alternate Delegate, 
and Yukio Kawamoto, Program Of- 
ficer for Japan, CU/EA, who was 
staff assistant for the conference. 
After the conference Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Tenny proceeded to Hong 
Kong for exchange program discus- 
sions. 

The Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF) welcomed Marcella Ed- 
wards, formerly of the Office of 
Security, to its secretarial staff. J. 
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MEXICO CITY—Miss Nancy S. Koch, Chief of the Embassy's Citizenship Unit, recently 
received the Meritorious Honor Award Medal and a Cash Award of $250. The 
presentations were made by Ambassador Robert H. McBride, right. Also shown is 
Deputy Consul General Clyde W. Snider. Miss Koch was nominated for the Awards 
by Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport Office. Both of the Awards to 
Miss Koch were approved by the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 


computer guidelines. 


Joseph E. O’Mahony has entered 
on duty as Chief of the Special Trade 
Activities and Commercial Treaties 
Division. He was last assigned as 
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Richard Thurman, formerly Econom- 
ic Officer at Santiago, has reported 
to CU/AF as Program Officer for 
several countries in North Africa. 
Guy E. Coriden, Director of the 
Office of European Programs (CU/ 
EUR), attended the meeting of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission for the 
American/Yugoslav Studies Project 
at Wayne State University, March 7 
and 8.The Committee discussed plans 


Stoyanovitch Honored 
At Retirement Ceremony 


MANILA—Velibor P. Stoyano- 
vitch, who was imprisoned in Europe 
during World War II by the Nazis, 
has retired from the U.S. Foreign 
Service Staff Corps. He had reached 
the mandatory retirement age. 

Prior to leaving for the United 
States, Mr. Stoyanovitch was given a 
farewell party by Paul E. Kelly, 
Deputy Administrative Officer, at 
which he was the recipient of a 
Meritorious Honor Award. The pre- 
sentation was made by Ambassador 
Henry A. Byroade. 

Mr. Stoyanovitch was born in 
Yugoslavia. After his wartime im- 
prisonment by the Nazis, he returned 
to his homeland and was employed 
by the American Embassy in Bel- 
grade. When it became necessary for 
him to leave Belgrade sometime 
later, he went to work for the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome as a third 
country national. 

He subsequently emigrated to the 
United States, acquired American 


citizenship, and was appointed to the 
Foreign Service Staff Corps. 

“Val was an exemplary employee 
and all who know him wish him a 
long and happy retirement,” Mr. 
Kelly said. 





Mr. Stoyanovitch and the Ambassador 


for further internationalizing the proj- 
ect with Yugoslav representatives 
and representatives of the Ford 
Foundation. 


Timothy A. Pfeiffer, Chief, Soviet 
Union and Eastern European Pro- 
grams, CU/EUR, has retired. He was 
on detail to the Department from 
USIA. 


Margaret J. Betz has transferred 
from the Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs to the Office 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs (CU/ACS). Miss Betz 
will be Executive Secretary of the 
Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book and Library Pro- 
grams, as well as Deputy Staff Direc- 
tor of CU/ACS. 


Fifteen CU staff members attended 
a “Big Cities” conference sponsored 
by the National Council for Com- 
munity Services to International Visi- 
tors (COSERV) in Baltimore, March 
15-17. The subject of the conference 
was “The International Visitor: A 
New Look,” with special emphasis 
on responding to the increase in non- 
grant visitors. Thomas J. D’Alesandro, 
III, the Mayor of Baltimore, wel- 
comed the participants to the confer- 
ence, and the keynote address was 
delivered by Lincoln Gordon, Presi- 
dent of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and former Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs and Co- 
ordinator of the Alliance for Progress. 
Also attending the conference were 
COSERV representatives from 20 
major cities, Department of State 
Reception Centers and numerous or- 
ganizations concerned with the pro- 
gramming of foreign visitors. 


Lela R. Rollins, Statistical Records 
Chief, Public Information and Re- 
ports Staff, and Miss Tsugiko Sato, 
of the San Francisco Reception 
Center, recently received 20-year 
Length of Service certificates and 
pins. Catherine L. Rowel, also of the 
Statistical Records Unit, Public In- 
formation and Reports Staff, was pre- 
sented with a 25-year certificate and 
pin. 

Constantine Warvariv, Social Sci- 
ences Officer of the Office of Multi- 
lateral Policy and Programs (CU/ 
MPP), was a guest at the reception 
and dinner that followed the annual 
meeting of the Division of Behavioral 
Sciences, National Research Council, 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 16. 

Ira Batt has reported to CU/MPP 
as an Educational and Cultural Of- 
ficer. Mr. Batt was reassigned to the 







Department after being on detail to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


John N. Hayes, Director of the 
Honolulu Reception Center and an 
active member of the Honolulu Ro- 
tary Club, had the unique experience, 
March 3, of attending an annual 
Rotary meeting held in flight aboard 
a Boeing 747 of Pan American Air- 
ways. Ernest W. Albrecht, Pan 
American District Traffic and Sales 
Manager for Hawaii and a member 
of the Rotary Club, invited the more 
than 300 members of the Honolulu 
Club to be his guests on the new jet. 
Rotary Club members assist Recep- 
tion Centers at several ports of entry, 
including Honolulu, in providing pro- 
gramming and hospitality services for 
international visitors. 


As of February 25, 1,400 copies 
of the third edition (1968) of “A 
Guide to U.S. Government Agencies 
Involved in International Educational 
and Cultural Activities,” prepared by 
the CU Policy Review and Coordina- 
tion Staff, had been sold by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. The 
Guide covers activities of some 26 
Government agencies related to in- 
ternational educational and cultural 
affairs, including the training of for- 
eign nationals. It also serves as a 
basis for distinguishing between the 
differing missions of the respective 
agencies and the varied relation of 
education and training to such mis- 
sions. 


Intelligence and Research 


Ray S. Cline, Director of INR, 
conferred with American and local 
officials in Viet-Nam, Hong Kong, 
Taipei and Tokyo during a two-week 
familiarization trip to the Far East. 


John D. Marks, Staff Assistant to 
the Director, completed a three-week 
trip to Viet-Nam to make a study for 
the National Security Council’s Viet- 
Nam Special Studies Group. 

David E. Mark, Deputy Director 
for Research, addressed the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on the subject of “Soviet- 
American Relations.” He also spoke 
to a meeting of the Yale Political 
Union Group on the subject of “For- 


> ” 


eign Policy Priorities for the 70’s. 

Robert Crane, Senior Political An- 
alyst in the Office of the Deputy 
Director for Research, presented pa- 
pers at meetings sponsored by the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
at the Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, California, and at the In- 
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stitute of Management Sciences in 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Eric Willenz, Chairman of INR’s 
Committee on World Communism, 
spoke to participants in the European 
Seminar at FSI on “European Com- 
munism in Transition.” He also con- 
ducted a symposium at the Sino- 
Soviet Institute, George Washington 
University, on “The Communist 
Movement and the Soviet Union.” 

Nicholas Platt, Chief of the North 
Asia Division, Office of Research and 
Analysis for East Asia and Pacific 
(REA), was the U.S. Delegate to the 
NATO Allied Planning Advisory 
Group Meeting in Brussels. Mr. 
Platt also lectured on Communist 
Chinese Leadership at a research col- 
loquium of the Sino-Soviet Institute 
of the George Washington University. 


Edwin Jones, of REA, spoke to 
students at Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, on “Communist Chinese Foreign 
Aid Practices.” 

Barbara Rieman, of REA, lec- 
tured at Fort Holabird, Maryland, on 
“Communist China’s Domestic and 
Foreign Policy.” 

Louis G. Sarris, Chief, Southeast 
Asia Division of REA, spoke on 
government research on Southeast 
Asia and its role in the formulation 
of policy in that region before a group 
of faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents at American University. 

William Stearman, of REA, at- 
tended a symposium on Viet-Nam, 
sponsored by Alpha Sigma Phi fra- 
ternity at American University. 

James Bullington, of REA, com- 
pleted a four-week assignment to the 
field in connection with a project of 
the Viet-Nam Special Studies Group. 

Donald B. Westmore, formerly as- 
signed to Danang, South Viet-Nam, 
entered on duty in REA as an An- 
alyst for Japan. 

REA officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI recently included 
Richard Howland, on “The Bitter 
Heritage of the Sukarno Era”; Robert 
Pfeiffer, “Japanese Outlook on the 
Outside World”; William Stearman, 
“View from Hanoi”; Robert Maxim, 
“North Viet-Nam Today”; Edna 
Hubbert, “The Philippines”; and Al- 
bert Moscotti, “Burma and Thai- 
land.” 

Patricia Barnett, of REA, consult- 
ed with scholars at the Institute of 
Advanced Studies of the Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, on their research study, “A 


eer Study of Malaya, 1930- 
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BONN—On a recent visit to the U.S. Embassy, G. Marvin Gentile, left, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Security, presented a retirement certificate to Mrs. Dorothea 
Kuhn, a Foreign Service Local employee. Mrs. Kuhn was employed by the Regional 
Security Office at Bonn and by its predecessor office at the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany (HICOG) for 19 years. Looking on is Mrs. Kuhn's 
husband, Hermann, who retired from the Regional Office in 1960. 


Philip H. Stoddard, Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), visited the 
Rockland County Community Col- 
lege, New York, where he spoke on 
“U.S. Policy in the Middle East.” 

Matthew Van Order, Chief of the 
South Asia Division of RNA, attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies, held in San 
Francisco. 

Barbara Reid, of RNA, recently 
visited the South Asia area to study 
the current political situation in Cey- 
lon, Nepal, Afghanistan and India. 

Charilaos Lagoudakis, who has 
been the Greek specialist in RNA for 
over 25 years, was honored by his 
colleagues on the occasion of his re- 
tirement. 

W. Nathaniel Howell, formerly the 
UAR specialist in RNA, recently de- 
parted for Beirut to undertake Arabic 
language training. 

RNA officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI recently included 
Herbert J. Liebesny, Acting Director, 
on “Islamic Law”; Harold Glidden, 
on “Modernization in the Middle 
East”; Mr. Stoddard, on “Current 
Political Scene in Greece and Tur- 
key”; and W. Dean Howells, on “In- 
dia’s Political System.” 

At the request of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, several INR officers 
participated in seminars on World 
Economic and Social Development, 


sponsored by the Council on Inter- 
national Relations and United Na- 
tions Affairs and held simultaneously 
at Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and at Portland State Univer- 
sity, Portland, Oregon. The INR par- 
ticipants were Thomas W. Sonandres 
and Clifton Stanley, at Drake Univer- 
sity, and Ralph D. Griffin and David 
Walker, at Portland State University. 

Paul K. Cook, Chief of the USSR 
Division of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for USSR and Eastern 
Europe (RSE), attended a Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies seminar on Soviet 
internal affairs, held at the Airlie 
House. 

Edward L. Killham, of RSE, par- 
ticipated in a TV-radio tour covering 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Detroit, with 
discussions focusing on Soviet foreign 
policy. He also spoke to students 
at various colleges in those regions, 
and had an interview with the foreign 
new editor of the Detroit News. 

Robert H. Baraz, of RSE, took 
part in a conference on European 
security and East-West relations at 
American University. He also lec- 
tured at FSI on the Warsaw Pact. 

Donald E. Graves, of RSE, attend- 
ed a seminar on the Soviet Union in 
the 1970's, held at the Sino-Soviet 
Institute of the George Washington 
University. 

Carl A. Bastiani, Mr. Graves and 
Warren Zimmerman of RSE, lectured 
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on Soviet and East European affairs 
before the FSI orientation seminar. 

Richard Castrodale, of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), spoke on U.S. policy towards 
South Africa before the African 
Studies Association at the University 
of Chicago. 

Richard Jackson and Thomas Mar- 
tin, of RAF, lectured at FSI on the 
subjects of “The Horn of Africa” and 
“Portuguese Africa,” respectively. 

Susan M. Klingaman, formerly as- 
signed to the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, has reported for duty in the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe. 

Livingston D. Watrous, External 
Research (XR), attended the 20th 
Annual Conference on Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs at the University of 
Florida. 

Idris Rossell and Allan E. Suchin- 
sky, of XR, attended a meeting on 
the Navy Automated Research and 
Development Information System, 
held at the Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center in Maryland. 

Donald Dumont, Deputy for Re- 
search in XR, has retired from the 
Foreign Service and is now United 
Nations Resident Representative to 
the Republic of Mali. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel De 
Palma headed the U.S. Delegation to 





the meeting on UN Specialized Agen- 
cies, held in Geneva, March 11 and 
12. Also on the delegation from IO 
were John D. McDonald, Director 
of the Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs, and Louis E. Frechtling, Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Administration. While in Geneva, 
Mr. De Palma also conferred with 
the Permanent Representatives of the 
United States to the Specialized 
Agencies of the UN in Europe. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joseph 
N. Greene, Jr., spoke on “UN Per- 
formance and Future” before the 
American Legion Commission on 
Foreign Relations. The Commission 
met in Washington on March 3 and 
4. On March 6, Mr. Greene delivered 
a lecture at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute as part of the FSI course on 
International Organizations. Mr. 
Greene was the guest speaker on 
March 7 at the closing dinner of the 
Middle South Model United Nations, 
held at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Walter 
M. Kotschnig served as Deputy U.S. 
Representative on the Governing 
Council of the United Nations De- 
velopment Program, March 16-26, 
and as Deputy U.S. Representative 
at the 48th Session of the Economic 
and Social Council, which met in 
New York, March 23 to April 5. On 
March 19, Mr. Kotschnig conducted 
a UNITAR (UN Institute for Train- 
ing and Research) Seminar for Diplo- 


RETIREES—William O. Boswell, left, Director of the Office of International Confer- 
ences, and Harris Collins, right, Special Assistant to Mr. Boswell, both recently 
retired from the Foreign Service. Shown with them is Samuel De Palma, who is 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 


mats on the economic and social 
activities of the UN at UN Head- 
quarters. 

The Permanent Representative of 
the United States to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 
addressed the League of Women Vot- 
ers of Connecticut on March 17. The 
meeting was held in cooperation with 
the Yale University School of Inter- 
national Relations. 

Francis W. Carpenter, Special As- 
sistant for Public Affairs, spoke on 
“International Organizations” at the 
U.S. Army Institute for Military As- 
sistance, Fort Bragg, N.C., on March 
19. On March 20, he was guest 
speaker at the A. C. Flora High 
School International Day, Columbia, 
S.C, 

Morris Rothenberg, previously in 
Mexico City, has been designated 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs 
(UNP). 

Donald Sutter, whose last post was 
Saigon, has replaced William Bou- 
dreau in UNP. Mr. Boudreau has 
accepted a position as Staff Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. 

Richard Higgins, formerly with the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, has replaced Joseph 
Lorenz in UNP. 

Guy Ferri was designated Chief, 
Division of International Scientific 
and Technical Affairs, Office of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (OES), ef- 
fective April 1. He replaced James 
Simsarian, who has retired. 

Also retiring from OES was Otis 
E. Mulliken, Chief, Human Re- 
sources Division. 

Alphonse La Porte, formerly in 
Djakarta, has replaced Frank Haend- 
ler in the Scientific and Technical 
Affairs Division of OES. 

John de Martino, OES, has re- 
signed from the Department. 

James Bowers, previously with the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
has reported for duty in the Office 
of International Conferences (OIC) 
on the Conference Program Staff. 

Mary Louise Zarger has retired 
from the IO Reference and Docu- 
ments Section. 

Frederick Purdy, OIC, was Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Delegation at the 
Meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which was 
held in Caracas, Venezuela, January 
25 to February 6. 

The following personnel from OIC 
were assigned to the Resumed Pleni- 
potentiary Conference on Definitive 
Arrangements for the International 
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Telecommunications Satellite Consor- 
tum (INTELSAT), held in Wash- 
ington, February 12 to March 20: 
Marion Gribble, Secretary General; 
John W. Clare, Assistant Secretary 
General; Suzanne Wochos, Adminis- 
trative Officer; Elizabeth McAllister, 
Documents Officer; Irene Scher, Reg- 
istration and Information Officer; 
Bennie Mae Stevens, Deputy Docu- 
ments Officer; Irene Piechowicz, As- 
sistant Documents Officer; Randolph 
Coyle, IV, General Services Officer; 
and Donald Gaither, Assistant Gen- 
eral Services Officer. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


John R. Stevenson, the Legal Ad- 
viser, testified on the Law of the Sea 
before the Seapower Sub-Committee 
of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, March 11. Mr. Stevenson also 
attended part of the March meeting 
in New York of the United Nations 
Ad Hoc Committee to Study Peace- 
ful Uses of the Seabed and Ocean 
Floor beyond the Limits of National 
Jurisdiction. 

On March 26, Louis B. Sohn, 
Counselor on International Law, 
spoke on “Arms Control and Dis- 
armament” at the National War Col- 
lege. On April 4 he attended a con- 
ference, held at New York University, 
on the subject of the International 
Court of Justice. 

Jared Carter, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Economic Affairs (1L/E), 
served as Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 17th Session of the 
Legal Committee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
which met at Montreal from Febru- 
ary 9 through March 11. Frank Wil- 
lis, an Attorney-Adviser in L/E, was 
also a member of the delegation. 
During the first three weeks the Com- 
mittee considered the subiect of re- 
vision of the Warsaw Convention, 
which governs the liability of air car- 
riers for death or injury to passengers 
on international flights. Draft ar- 
ticles were prepared and submitted 
to the ICAO Council with a recom- 
mendation that a diplomatic confer- 
ence be called to adopt them. 

From March 3 through 11, K. E. 
Malmborg, Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Administration and Consular Af- 
fairs, was Acting Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Legal Com- 
mittee. The subject of this part of 
the session was a draft convention 
dealing with punishment of aircraft 
hijackers which was also submitted 
to the ICAO Council with a recom- 
mendation that a diplomatic confer- 
ence be called. Subsequently, the 
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ICAO Council agreed to convene a 
diplomatic conference on the draft 
hijacking convention in December, 
1970, at The Hague and on the revi- 
sion of the Warsaw Convention in 
February, 1971, at Montreal. 

Harold S. Burman, Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Admin- 
istration and Consular Affairs, trav- 
elled to the Somali Democratic Re- 
public in connection with contract 
matters involving the construction of 
a new U.S. Embassy compound in 
Mogadiscio. 

Robert E. Stein, Office of the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, participated in a 
conference in Iowa City, organized 
by the Iowa Society of International 
Law and the American Society of 
International Law, on the subject of 
Global Pollution and International 
Law. 

FSOs Charles J. Pitman and Wil- 
liam R. Salisbury joined the Office of 
the Legal Adviser in March and were 
assigned to the Law of the Sea Task 
Force. They were formerly with the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs and the American Con- 
sulate General at Frankfurt, respec- 
tively. 

Mrs. Juliet A. Hranicky joined the 
L staff in March and was assigned 
to the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military and 
Ocean Affairs. 

Douglas F. Burns joined L on 
April 4 and was assigned as Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 


Two Honored for Work 
At UN Conference 


John R. Stevenson, Legal Adviser 
of the Department, recently presented 
Superior Honor Awards to Herbert 
K. Reis, Assistant Legal Adviser for 
United Nations Affairs, and Robert 
E. Dalton, Attorney Adviser, for their 
outstanding contributions to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of 
Treaties. 


Legal Adviser for European Af- 
fairs (L/EUR). Mr. Burns was for- 
merly with a law firm in Indianapolis. 

Peter L. Wallin, formerly an At- 
torney-Adviser in L/NEA, has re- 
signed to accept a position with an 
Office of Economic Opportunity legal 
services project in Los Angeles. 

Miss Edith L. Stemple, a Secretary 
in L/SCI, was honored at a gathering 
of friends and colleagues upon her 
retirement from the Foreign Service 
on March 31. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Ronald I. Spiers, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
participated in discussions on the 
Atlantic Alliance at the Council of 
Foreign Relations in New York on 
February 25. 

Raymond L. Garthoff, USNATO, 
was in the Bureau for consultations 
prior to the start of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) in 
Vienna. 


John W. Sipes, Director, Office of 
Munitions Control, and Robert Bar- 
nard, Office of Military Assistance 
and Sales, spoke before the Interna- 
tional Committee meeting of the 
Aerospace Industries Association in 
San Diego, California, on March 19. 
They also attended sessions, March 
16-19, concerning U.S. trade policy, 
legislation, military export finance, 
civil export control, international co- 
operation in space and State/Defense 
review of foreign military sales policy 
considerations. In addition, Mr. Sipes 
visited the TRW facility at Capis- 
trano, California, and the Litton cor- 
porate headquarters at Beverly Hills, 
California. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Michael Col- 
lins addressed the Maryland-Dela- 
ware-D.C. Press Association, Febru- 
ary 21, at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
On March 2 and 3, he visited Tokyo 
as a member of a delegation to the 
U.S.-Japanese Policy Planning Talks. 
On March 7, he addressed the Na- 
tional Association of Independent 
Schools at the Shoreham Hotel, and, 
on March 14, he addressed the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

Mrs. Charlotte Moton Hubbard has 
retired as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Services. During her long 
and effective service in the Bureau 
she supervised the activities of the 
Office of Media Services (P/MS) and 
the Office of Public Services (P/PS) 
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FORMER CLASSMATES—Michael Collins, right, Assistant Secretary for Public 


Affairs, welcomes Joseph Stettinius, center, a son of former Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., during a visit he made to the Department. Mr. Collins 
recalled that he attended St. Albans School in D.C. with both Joseph Stettinius and 
his twin brother, Wallace. At the left is Mr. Stettinius’ host for the tour, Louis G. 
Fields, Jr., Attorney Adviser, Office of Legal Adviser. 


and was active in many of the De- 
partment’s major foreign policy con- 
ferences. 

James C. Humes reported for duty 
on March 6 as Director of the Office 
of Policy Guidance. 

William J. Boudreau, formerly of 
IO, has reported for duty as Staff 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary. 

Donald A. Foresta, who has been 
on reimbursable detail from USIA, 
left P/MS recently to take a course 
in the theory of communications at 
FSI and then to take up graduate 
studies at the Johns Hopkins School 
for Advanced International Studies. 

After eight years in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Ruth Nuermberger re- 
tired on March 6 from the Office of 
Media Services, where she was in 
charge of maintaining the P/MS 
media lists. 

FSO Sheila O’Connell has joined 
the P/MS General Publications Di- 
vision (GPD) as a writer-editor. Miss 
O’Connell formerly served in British 
Honduras and on detail with the 
Peace Corps. 

John C. Kimball, Assistant Chief 
of GPD, represented Assistant Secre- 
tary Collins at the Southern Regional 
Press Institute and College Commu- 
nications Workshop at Savannah, 
Georgia, February 19 and 20. Dur- 
ing the workshop, attended by 800 
college and high school students and 
faculty members, Mr. Kimball gave 
four talks on problems of foreign 
policy and public information. 

The Department of State Bulletin 
of March 9 contains the full text of 
the President’s report to the Congress 
of February 18, “U.S. Foreign Policy 
for the 1970’s—a New Strategy for 


Peace.” The April 6 issue carries 
“U.S. Foreign Assistance in the 
1970’s: A New Approach,” the re- 
port to the President by the Task 
Force on International Development 
(Peterson report). 


Nancy Schroeder, GPD, who is 
editor of the Department’s “Interna- 
tional Organizations” series, attended 
the Foreign Service Institute’s first 
intensive course on International Or- 
ganization, March 9-13. 

Madeline Naumann, editorial as- 
sistant on the Bulletin, attended the 
Government Printing Office’s course, 
“Editorial Planning for Printing Pro- 
duction,” which consisted of eight 
half-day sessions, held between March 
16 and April 9. 


Robert G. Cleveland, Director, 
Office of Public Services, addressed 
the 1970 Secondary School Teachers’ 
Institute at the Shoreham Hotel on 
February 21. On February 24 and 
25 he participated in the Community 
Officials Conference, co-sponsored by 
Congressmen John Kyl and Fred 
Schwengel. On March 11 Mr. Cleve- 
land attended the United Nations 
Association luncheon in New York. 
While there, he had discussions with 
officers of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. 


Marjorie Philbrick, Deputy Direc- 
tor, P/PS, attended a meeting at the 
home of Mrs. David Packard on the 
Summer, 1970, Widening Horizons 
Program for young people. P/PS 
staff members will be working with 
Mrs. William P. Rogers and the As- 
sociation of American Foreign Ser- 
vice Women on that program. 








Iimar Heinaru, Liaison Officer, 
P/PS, attended the National Farmers 
Union Convention, held March 12 
and 13, in Denver, Colorado. 

Robert W. Caldwell, Liaison Of- 
ficer, P/PS, arranged foreign policy 
briefings on March 4 for the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Commissions on Na- 
tional Security and Foreign Affairs. 
Briefing officers included Ronald 
Spiers, Director, Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, and the Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Marshall Green. 

The Second Scholar-Diplomat Sem- 
inar was held in the Department, 
March 16-20. The fourteen partici- 
pants, professors from nine colleges, 
were given intensive briefings on De- 
partment operations and activities and 
visited other Government Depart- 
ments and agencies involved in for- 
eign affairs. Dr. Caldwell is the Sem- 
inar Coordinator. 

Christine Camp, Chief of the 
Speakers Division, P/PS, was detailed 
to Chicago and New York City, from 
February 24 to March 3, to assist 
with press facilities for regional and 
local correspondents covering the 
United States visit of French Presi- 
dent Georges Pompidou. 

Elizabeth Thurston, Speaking Ar- 
rangements Officer, has left the Bu- 
reau for FSI training preparatory to 
assignment to the Embassy at Mexico 
City. Mary Ann Yoden, formerly 
with the Public Correspondence Di- 
vision, succeeded Miss Thurston. 

Ward C. Thompson is now as- 
signed to the Public Correspondence 
Division in P/PS, following a tour 
of duty in Copenhagen. 

William R. Creach, formerly with 
the Office of Communications, has 
reported for duty in P/PS. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
participated in a Conference on Gov- 
ernment and Foreign Policy, spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago, 
March 9. On March 25, Mr. Pollack, 
accompanied by Robert Loftness, 
Deputy Director, Office of Atomic 
Energy Affairs, conducted an inspec- 
tion tour of the Uranium Enrichment 
Facility at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

The Preparatory Committee for the 
1972 United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment held its first 
meeting in New York on March 10. 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Director, 
Office of Environmental Affairs, 


served as the Chairman of the U.S. 
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Delegation and Mrs. Shirley Temple 
Black was Vice Chairman. 


Robert F. Packard, Director, Of- 
fice of Space, Atmospheric and Ma- 
rine Science Affairs, accompanied 
Under Secretary U. Alexis Johnson 
to the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics (AIAA) 
Meeting, held in Washington, March 
2-5. The meeting was attended by 
some 750 aerospace scientists and 
engineers from government, industry 
and research institutions. Following 
the meeting, Mr. Packard partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on inter- 
national implications of earth re- 
sources surveying. 

J. Kenneth Mansfield and John K. 
Rouleau, Office of General Scientific 
Affairs, participated in discussions 
with representatives of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Inter- 
American Industrial Development 
Center. The talks, pertaining to scien- 


Kellermann Retires; 
Receives Honor Award 


Henry J. Kellermann, Special As- 
sistant to Herman Pollack, Director, 
International Scientific and Techno- 
logical Affairs (SCI), retired recently 

after more than 
27 years of Gov- 


* ernment service. 
_ In leaving the 


Department, Mr. 
Kellermann was 
presented a Su- 
perior Honor 
Award by Mr. 
Pollack. 

The Award was 
in recognition of 

Mr. Kellermann Mr. Kellermann’s 
pioneering efforts in international en- 
vironmental work, and noted that 
“. « « he created a leadership role for 
the Department of State within the 
Executive Branch on international 
environmental affairs, prodded the 
Executive Branch into motion in pre- 
paring for several major global and 
regional conferences on the environ- 
ment, enlisted the participation and 
acquired the confidence of the scien- 
tific community, and established con- 
structive relationships with interested 
members and committees of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Kellermann is continuing to 
work on international environmental 
matters as Executive Secretary for a 
Committee on International Programs 
at the National Academy of Sciences. 
He will also serve as a consultant to 
SCI on environmental matters. 
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tific and technological development 
in Latin America, were held in New 
York City, March 30 and 31. 

A team of water planning experts 
spent the month of April in Iran 
under the auspices of the U.S.-Iran 
Water Resources Cooperation Agree- 
ment. The team will advise the Iran- 
ian Government on priorities for 
water resources development and on 
water management policies. Dr. Dean 
F. Peterson, Dean of the School of 
Engineering at Utah State Univer- 
sity and formerly Director of the Of- 
fice of Water for Peace in the Depart- 
ment, led the team. He was assisted 
by Professor Robert L. Smith, of the 
University of Kansas, and Lloyd E. 
Myers, Director of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Water Conservation 
Laboratory at Phoenix, Arizona. 

Robert L. Loftness was recently 
appointed Deputy Director for Tech- 
nology, Office of Atomic Energy Af- 
fairs, succeeding Nelson F. Sievering, 
Jr., who has assumed new responsi- 
bilities as Director, Office of General 
Scientific Affairs. 

Robert T. Webber, who for the 
past four years has served as the 
U.S. Scientific Attaché in Tokyo, has 
returned to SCI and assumed the 
position of Deputy Director, Office 
of Space, Atmospheric and Marine 
Science Affairs. That position was 
formerly held by T. H. E. Nesbitt, 
now retired. 

Bruce Billings, Special Assistant 
for Scientific Affairs to the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Republic of China, 
was recently in the United States for 
consultations on various activities re- 
lating to science and technology in 
the Republic of China under the U.S.- 
China Cooperative Science Program. 

Charles W. Thomas, Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, attended the 
IAEA Special Board of Governors 
Meeting held in Vienna, Austria, 
March 30 to April 7. 

Robert C. Liimatainen, Scientific 
Attaché at Tehran for the past two 
years, has returned to SCI, Qffice of 
Atomic Energy Affairs. 

Helgard Wienert, Office of Gen- 
eral Scientific Affairs, accompanied 
the Deputy Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, White 
House, as an advisor to the Plenary 
Meeting of the Committee of Science 
Policy of the OECD, held in Paris, 
March 17-20. 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Office 
of General Scientific Affairs, was a 
member of the U.S. Planning Com- 
mittee for Projected Conference on 
Research which met in Ottawa, 
March 5-7. The Planning Committee 
members discussed possibilities for 


research cooperation with their Ca- 
nadian counterparts. 

Jacquelyne D. Tyler, formerly 
with the Passport Office, has joined 
the SCI staff as a clerk in the Mes- 
sage Center. 


Nesbitt Retires After 22 
Years in the Department 


T. H. E. Nesbitt, Deputy Director 
in the Office of Space, Atmospheric 
and Marine Science Affairs, retired 
last month after 27 years of Govern- 

ment service, 22 of 
them in the Depart- 
ment. 
On his retire- 
ment, Mr. Nesbitt 
= was honored with 
a reception in the 
Thomas Jefferson 
Room. He was giv- 
en an_ engraved 
cigarette lighter, as 
well as an auto- 
Mr. Nesbitt graphed picture of 
U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. The presenta- 
tions were made by Herman Pollack, 
Director, SCI. 


Mr. Nesbitt joined the Department 
in 1947, first serving in the Office of 
Transport and Communications. He 
later served in Beirut as principal 
Economic Officer and Acting Deputy 
Chief of Mission. 

In 1961 he was assigned to the 
Office of the Special Assistant for 
Atomic Energy and Space, where he 
served as Deputy Officer in Charge 
of Outer Space Activities. He moved 
to SCI in 1961. 


Dr. Ramberg, SCI Attache 
In Rome, Leaves Service 


Dr. Walter G. C. Ramberg retired 
from Government service last month 
after 11 years as U.S. Scientific At- 
taché at Rome. 

Dr. Ramberg was one of the 
first group of distin- 
guished scientists, 
seven in all, who 
were appointed U.S. 
Scientific Attachés 
in 1959, as part cf 

= a general strength- 
» ening of American 
scientific and tech- 
nical capabilities. 
An expert in the- 
oretical and applied 

Dr. Ramberg mechanics, Dr. 

Ramberg has held many offices in 
scientific societies. 

Dr. Ramberg is now a part-time 
Consultant to SCI. 








Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, briefed Members of 
Congress on the operations of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, with 
particular emphasis on the trends 
of immigration. She also discussed 
the increasing number of arrests of 
young Americans abroad on narcotic 
charges and its impact on the consu- 
lar workload. 


George H. Owen, Directer of the 
Visa Office, recently attended a 
Voluntary Agency Meeting in New 
York City. 


The following members of the 
Visa Office have completed the Visa 
Segment of the Consular Course: 
Leon G. Dorros, Deputy Director for 
Operations; Tanya A. Gazdik, Secre- 
tary to Mr. Dorros; Frank J. Walters, 
Chief, Accreditation and Issuance 
Branch; and Eleanor J. Kubicina, of 
the Regulations and Legislation Di- 
vision. 

The Visa Office welcomed Miss 


| The Department Issues New Directives | 


Organization 


The National Security Council (NSC) 
system and direction, coordination, and 
supervision of interdepartmental activities 
Overseas as announced in FAMC-521 of 
February 6, 1969, is codified in 1 FAM 
(TL: ORG-36). 

Organizational changes within the Bu- 
reaus of African Affairs (AF) and Euro- 
pean Affairs (EUR) were reflected in TL: 

RG-37. 

General 


The American Embassy at Nouakchott, 
Mauritania, was reopened on March 4, 
1970 (FAMC-552). 

Designations of officers for Communica- 
tions and Records responsibilities have 
been revised to conform with changes in 
5 FAM (TL: GEN-127). 

The action responsibility when opening, 
closing, or changing the status of a For- 
eign Service post has been changed from 
the Administrative Support Division to the 
Office of Communications (OC) (TL: 
GEN-128). 

The listing of Limits of Consular Dis- 
tricts has been revised in 2 FAM (TL: 
GEN 129). 


Personnel 


Precepts for the Twenty-first Support 
Staff Review Panels were published in 
FAMC-5S53. 

American employees may not bring a 
national of any Communist-controlled 
country to any free world or non-Com- 
munist country unless advance written per- 
mission is obtained from Washington (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA TL: PER-278). 

The Deputy Director General and Di- 
rector of Personnel is authorized full re- 
sponsibility to act for the Director General 






Deloise L. Poindexter and Mrs. 
Sharon T. Kitt to its staff. 

The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel visited the Visa Office for con- 
sultation: Alice Smith, Rome; How- 
ard R. Gross, from Saigon, trans- 
ferring to Vienna; and William Wil- 
liams, Liverpool. Mr. Gross also had 
consultations with Passport Office 
and Special Consular Services per- 
sonnel. 

S. M. Jeppson, Agent-in-Charge 
of the San Francisco Passport Agency, 
was a guest speaker at the Western 
Regional Clerk of Court Conference 
on February 26 in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers recently consulted with the 
Foreign Operations Division of the 
Passport Office: Edgar J. Fredricks, 
Seoul; Thomas H. Murfin, transfer- 
ring from Tokyo to Genoa; John M. 
Cooper, Bangkok to Hong Kong; 
and Jon G. Edensword, Martinique 
to Monrovia. 

Ray E. White, Jr., has left the 
Office of Special Consular Services 
(SCS) to attend courses at FSI prior 
to reassignment abroad. 


in specified areas (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL: PER-280). 

Promotion regulations were revised to 
reflect current provisions of the Federal 
Personnel Manual regarding the Federal 
Merit Promotion Program (TL: PER- 
1071). 


Finance 


Foreign Service retirement deductions 
and contributions were increased from 6.5 
percent to 7 percent under the provisions 
of Public Law 91-201, approved February 
28, 1970. Regulations were effective the 
first full pay period following enactment 
of the law (Uniform State/USIA TL: 
FIN-153). 

Authorized certifying officers are re- 
sponsible for furnishing, upon request, a 
certificate to Foreign Service employees 
to support deductions from Federal in- 
come tax of out-of-pocket representation 
and official residence expenses (TL: FIN- 
154). 

Temporary lodging allowance advance 
payment procedures were established in 4 
FAM (TL: FIN-155). 


General Services 


The per diem rate for San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, has been changed by Department of 
Defense Civilian Personnel Per Diem Bul- 
letin No. 16 (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL: GS-132). 


Economic Affairs 


Alert reporting should be limited to 
events of major significance to United 
States interests. 

New instructions were provided to guide 
posts in obtaining bids to conduct market 
studies for use by the Department of Com- 
merce (TL: ECON-30). 








Edith A. Stensby has retired from 
the Property, Estates and Legal Docu- 
ments Division and will reside at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Agnes M. Hartl retired on April 4 
after 35 years of Government ser- 
vice, almost 30 of which were spent 
with the Office of Special Consular 
Services. 

Margaret J. Barnhart has joined 
the SCS Federal Benefits Unit re- 
placing Katherine H. Ramsey, who 
retired. Robert C. Gratsch has 
joined the SCS Protection and Rep- 
resentation Division on a temporary 
assignment. 

The following officers recently 
consulted with SCS prior to assign- 
ment or before returning to post: 
Ellen Shippy, to Guatemala, and 
U. Edward Olson, to Madrid. 


Recipients of Incentive 
Salary Increases Named 


Six Department employees were 
awarded high quality step increases 
recently. They are: 

Carolyn L. Lancaster, P/PM; Ed- 
ward C. Carroll, A/OC/T; Velia C. 
Leacacos, O/SCA/PPT; Norma E. 
Baum, CU/EA; Elizabeth Quilty, O/ 
SY; and Ronald L. Steenhoek, A/ 
OC/T. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented 
to the following nine employees: 

Richard B. Emond, Bern; James 
E. Taylor, Asmara; Richard H. Mel- 
ton, O/FSI; Catherine Stoumpos, 
ACDA; Warren B. Kinsey, Saigon; 
Frank G. Terry, O/SY; Ervin J. 
Weber, O/SY; Warren F. Spurr, 
A/OC; and Joe M. Little, Manila. 


FSO Arnold K. Childs 
Retires After 25 Years 


FSO Arnold K. Childs, who had 
been assigned to the Department of 
Health, Education 
and Welfare 
(HEW) since 
1969, retired re- 
cently after 25 
years of Govern- 
ment service. 

At a ceremony 
held at HEW 
prior to his retire- 
ment, Mr. Childs 
was presented a 
25-year Certifi- 
cate and Emblem by Dr. Donald 
Bigelow, Director, Division of Col- 
lege Programs, Bureau of Education 
Personnel Development, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Mr. Childs 
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John N. Horan 


John N. Horan, 63, a former De- 
puty Director of the Bureau of Secu- 
rity and Consular Affairs, died in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital on 
March 21. 

Mr. Horan joined the Department 
in May 1948. He held such assign- 
ments as Administrative Management 
Specialist; Acting Chief, Division of 
Investigations; Special Administra- 
tive Assistant, Passport Office; Chief, 
Domestic Adjudication Division; and 
Special Assistant, Bureau of Secu- 
rity and Consular Affairs. He retired 
in 1960. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, the former Yolanda Phile- 
mon, and a brother, Harold, of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. Mr. Horan lived at 
1701 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Thomasine H. Reed 


Mrs. Thomasine H. Reed, 45, a 
File Clerk in the Passport Office, 
died at her home in Washington on 
March 6. 

Mrs. Reed entered on duty in the 
Department in January 1969 and 
received a Cash Performance Award 
in October. 

Mrs. Reed leaves her husband, 
Ernest E. Reed, three daughters and 
one son, of the home address, 5270 
Chillum Place, N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20011. 


Alexander C. Mancheski 


Alexander C. Mancheski, 51, who 
had served as a General Services 
Officer in Kingston, died in New York 
City on March 17. 

Mr. Mancheski joined the Foreign 

Service in February 1948 and had 
held assignments in Washington, 
Praha, Brussels, Karachi, Dacca, 
Athens, Vientiane, Caracas, Rio de 
Janeiro and Kingston. 
His immediate survivors include a 
sister, Mrs. Minnie M. Washkovick, 
Route 1, East Washington Street, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


Melvina Urban Stetson 


Mrs. Melvina Urban Stetson, who 
had served as a Procurement Special- 
ist in OPR/ST prior to her retirement 
in 1965, died in Jacksonville, Florida, 
on March 27. 

Mrs. Stetson is survived by four 
grandchildren, John B. Stetson, Jr., 
of Coronado, California; Mrs. Dan E. 
Duke, David Duffield Stetson, and 
Kathleen Ceilia Stetson, all of Iack- 
sonville. Mrs. Stetson lived at 20032 
a Road, N.W., Washington, 
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Mary Kendall Hilton 


Mrs. Mary Kendall Hilton, 54, 
wife of retired FSO Ralph Hilton, 
died at Hilton Head Island, S.C., on 
March 2. 

A writer and columnist, Mrs. Hil- 
ton was the author of a monthly fea- 
ture for the /slander Magazine since 
1965 and had been published in 
many newspapers and periodicals, in- 
cluding the New York Times. She 
also was the author of a recently com- 
pleted book, “Old Homes and 
Churches of Beaufort County,” sched- 
uled for publication later this year. 

Mrs. Hilton is survived by her hus- 
band; a daughter, Mrs. Peter B. 
Field, of Montclair, N.J.; a brother, 
James T. Kendall, of Annandale, Va.; 
and three grandchildren. 


Wayne R. Gilchrist 


Wayne R. Gilchrist, 47, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer and a former 
employee of the Office of Muni- 
tions Control, died at the George 
Washington University Hospital on 
March 9. 

Mr. Gilchrist joined the Depart- 
ment in January 1942 and served in 
the U.S. Navy during World War II. 
He returned to the Department in 
1946, later holding such assignments 
as Research Analyst, International 
Economist, Foreign Affairs Analyst, 
and Consul. He served in Habana; 
Ciudad Juarez, and Seville before 
retiring from the Foreign Service in 
1968. 

Mr. Gilchrist leaves his wife, Mil- 
dred R.; two sons, Gregory R. and 
Stephen W.; his father, William W. 
Gilchrist, and three sisters, Mrs. 
Grace McCormack, Mrs. Sybil Love, 
and Mrs. Virginia Lincoln. 


Dorothea M. Laurion 


Mrs. Dorothea M. Laurion, a 
former Message Analysis and Dis- 
semination Specialist in the Analysis 
Branch of the Records Services Divi- 
sion, died March 23 at her home, 
2600 N. George Mason Drive, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Mrs. Laurion retired in October 
1962 after serving in the Records 
Services Division for more than 21 
years. She was originally from New- 
ton, Mass. 

She leaves her husband, Edward 
J.; a daughter, Denise; and her 
mother, Mrs. Dorothy McKenzie. 


Harold M. Young, Jr. 


Harold M. Young, Jr., 44, a For- 
eign Service Reserve Officer, died at 
the George Washington University 
Hospital on March 22. 

Mr. Young joined the State De- 
partment in 1952 and was first as- 
signed to Cairo. He later served in 
Benghazi and Damascus. He returned 
to the Department last year after a 
tour of 6 years as a Political Officer 
in Dhahran. 

In addition to his wife, Alys, of 
the home address, 4300 Old Do- 
minion Drive, Arlington, Va., he is 
survived by his son, Michael Dominic, 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old M. Young, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


James M. E. O’Grady 


James M. E. O'Grady, 51, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer, died at 
the George Washington University 
Hospital on March 3. 

Mr. O'Grady joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948 and served in posts 
in Germany, Switzerland, New Delhi, 
Malta and Angola. He retired in 
1966. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Elizabeth H. Jones, of the home ad- 
dress, 1711 Surrey Lane, N.W., and 
a sister, Margo O’Grady, of Ro- 
chester. 

The family requested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the American For- 
eign Service Association. 


LA PAZ—Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa, 
right, recently gave 2,000 pesos (about 
$175) to President Rafael Mendoza of 
the La Paz soccer team. It will help 
rebuild the team, whose members were 
killed in a plane crash. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Glenn R., O/FSI/LT 
Andrews, Archie M., London 
Bashaw, Robert C., Monrovia 
Beiring, Joseph D., Montevideo 
Blodget, Benjamin B., Manila 
Brady, Lawrence J., E/OT/GCP 
Brown, Joseph S., IGA 

Cook, Leicester W., Jr., INR/RSF/SI 
Francis, Marvin H., San Pedro Sula 
Giles, Gilbert D., Monrovia 
Goetz, Marilyn J., Guatemala 
Hillge, Rita H., Dacca 

Karr, Anne L., 0/MED 

Kenner. Hilda M., Bogota 

Lewis, William H., PM/MAS 
Lichty, Donivan D., Kuala Lumpur 
Lincoln, Roger H., Rawalpindi 
Lipiec, Sharon Ann, Kaduna 
Loftness, Robert L., SCI 

Malone, Katie, CU/IVF/V 

Mays, Thomas J., Addis Ababa 
Needles, Patricia A., Amman 
Poole, William C., Moscow 
Rhodes, Donna L., Rawalpindi 
Roberson, Clifton, Jr., Guayaquil 
Schneider, Grace M., Zurich 
Simpson, Hugh E., Saigon 
Smith, Audra B., Djakarta 
Taber, Charles E., Kuching 
Verschuur, Jan B., Caracas 
Wetmore, Ronald G., Rabat 


TRANSFERS 


Acevedo, Bertha R., Santo Domingo to 
Rio de Janeiro 

Addington, Larry K., Warsaw to Madras 

Akahioun, Eleanor L., Rabat to AF/E 

Allais, Robert Emil, Canberra to Sydney 

Andrews, Thomas H., A/OC/P to Bangkok 

Appling, Hugh G., AID (Overseas) to Can- 
berra 

Armijo, Elsie M., New Delhi to Madrid 

Aschman, Francis J., Bonn to Bangkok 

Baber, M. Sharon, O/FSI/LT to Frankfurt 

Bailey, Harold C., Monrovia to AF 

Bailey, Kenneth H., Jr., Santo Domingo 
to OM/SNS 

Bardolph, Grace, Strasbourg to Tananarive 

Barker, Anne L., Ottawa to Guayaquil 

Bay, Anna R., fn to Rawalpindi 

Bearden, Glenn W., Bangkok to Santo 
Domingo 

Becker, Judith M., Brussels to Santo 


Domingo 
— Robert W., 0/JOC to Panama 


ity 
Bellamy, Conrad L., Rabat to Kinshasa 
Bergman, Paul M., Addis Ababa to Vienna 
Biddiecomb, Claire A., ARA to Lima 
Brown, Donald L., Tel Aviv to Belgrade 
Bruns, Alice M., Georgetown to ARA 
Bryant, Robert J., Santiago de los Cab- 
alleros to ARA 
Bucy, Howard C., Santiago de los Cab- 
alleros to ARA 
Calhoun, James V., Blantyre to AF 
Camarata, Angela M., Madrid to O/FSI 
Campbell, William M., Bilboa to Bangkok 
Carr, Paul E., Melbourne to EA 
Caughell, Leone A., Rangoon to Bangkok 
Cella, Micaela A., Hong Kong City to 
Osaka-Kobe 
Cheshes, Martin L., P to Martinique 
Condon, John P., Beirut to Paris 
Cooper, Kenneth M., Vientiane to Amman 
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Coulter, Richard Arthur, O0/JOC to The 
Hague 

Creveling, Louis, Jr., O/JOC to Buenos 
Aires 

Croom, Kathleen Joyce, Santo Domingo 
to OM/SNS 

Crowe, Brian G., Cochabamba to ARA 

Cruikshank, Paula J., NEA to Lahore 

Dolan, Daniel L., O/JOC to Lisbon 

Drew, Walter H., AF to Accra 

Duane, Paul A., Jr., Karachi to Bern 

Dubel, Edward S., Yokohama to Osaka- 
Kobe 

Durkee, Michael L., O/FSI/LT to Lima 

Easton, Mark M., Goteborg to 0/FSI/WC 

Eddy, John J., Caracas to San Salvador 

Emmel, Irmgard, Kathmandu to Dar es 
Salaam 

Fabian, Linda J., Bogota to Aden City 

Fisher, Glen H., Cochabamba to 
O/FSI/UT 

Flynn, Audrey R., Quito to Panama City 

ae A. David, O/FSI/LT to Thessa- 
OnikKi 

Gibney, Jon M., Sapporo to Osaka-Kobe 

Gordon, Robert C. F., Rome to O 

Gough, Betty C., Geneva to USUN 

Gregorio, F. Peter, Casablanca to Algiers 

Gross, Clifford H., Paris to OM/SNS 

Guilano, Guiseppe, Jr., Bogota to Kingston 

Hall, Mildred J., Stockholm to Tijuana 

Haraldson, Wesley C., AID (Overseas) to 
AID (U.S.) 

Hazewski, Joseph J., La Paz to Moscow 

Hinckney, Neil, Guayaquil to ARA 

Hinen, Dennis E., Paris to Frankfurt 

Hogg, Mary C., Sao Paulo to ARA 

Hoover, Richard W., 0/JOC to Bonn 

Humphrey, Gwendolyn Frances, Tehran 
to Kinshasa 

Irizarri, Wilfrido L., Dusseldorf to Tel 


viv 

Isaacs, Arnold M., Buenos Aires to 
Santiago 

Ivie, John K., Fort Lamy to AF 

Jacoby, Gerald L., Djakarta to EA 

Johannesen, Jean M., Kingston to Hong 
Kong 

Johnson, Darryl N., Taichung to Hong 
Kong 

Johnson, Merrilyn Corrine, Buenos Aires 
to ARA/MGT 

Jones, Clyde Lester, Bonn to A/OC/T 

Jonietz, Karl K., 0/JOC to Frankfurt 

Kalla, Richard L., Benghazi to Bonn 

Kenley, Tyrone, Brussels to Mexico 

Killion. Dalton V.. O/FS!/UT to Tokvo 

Killough, T. Patrick, O/FSI/LT to Saigon 

Kindel, Stephen, 0/JOC to Athens 

Knight, Melvin C., New Delhi to Athens 

Kovach, Marjorie S., Rawalpindi to NEA 

Kuechler, Richard F., Santo Domingo to 
ARA 

Largent, Allan R., Rawalpindi to Benghazi 

Lawhorn, William J., Oporto to EUR 

Liimatainen, Robert C., Tehran to SCI 

Linton, E. Mark, Kinshasa to Lubumbashi 

Littell, Robert S., Yokohama to Tokyo 

Ludy. Albert, Jr., Singapore City to EA 

Luopi, Hobart N., O/SCA'SCS to Karachi 

Lybyer, Janice M., A/OC/T to Geneva 

Macklin, Thomas E., Jr., AID (Overseas) 
to Bridgetown 

Maher, Thomas D., AID (Overseas) to 
Munich 

Malakoskie, Felix C., Blantyre to AF 

Mario, Esther L., Hamilton to Ottawa 

Marsh, Joel Evan, S/S-O to O/FSI/UT 

Martin, S. Douglas, Vientiane to EA 


Masters, Richard E., Nairobi to Paris 

McGraw, Lavinia M., Stockholm to EUR 

Mclivaine, Stevenson, AID (Overseas) to 
EA 


McKee, Carmen, Accra to AF 
McShea, M. Dianne, Tripoli to Rangoon 
Medlin, William J., Warsaw to Vienna 
Meisol, Mildred L., Tijuana to Guayaquil 
Michaels, Dorothy A., Bangkok to EA 
Miller, Gary M., Abidjan to AF 
Miller, Harriet K., Lagos to Buenos Aires 
Montville, Joseph V., Baida to Benghazi 
Moor, Carol Carter, Tokyo to New Delhi 
Moore, Rae E., Belgrade to EUR 
Moreau, Lorraine M., Bridgetown to Paris 
Mullen, Helen J., PO/CMA/FS to Paris 
— Irene M., PO/CMA/FS to OECD, 
aris 
Nypaver, Josephine C., Vienna to EUR 
O'Neill, Frances E., Tehran to NEA 
Okami, Kiyonao, Tokyo to Dublin 
O’Mahoney, Joseph E., Santiago to 
E/OT/STA 
Ondrus, Stephen R., Kuala Lumpur to 
Tehran 
Otero, Maria L., Mexico City to Dhahran 
Papendorp, J. Theodore, The Hague to 
EUR/FBX 
Peak, Herschel F., Jr., Lima to ARA 
Perry, James Dew, FSI/LT to Vientiane 
Picard, Frederick P., Il, Lagos to AF 
Radford, Joseph, Jr., Guayaquil to 
Jerusalem 
Ranard, Donald L., Canberra to EA/K 
Reiner, Margot Ellen, Lima to Saigon 
Rigsby, Gladys D., Ibadan to Abidjan 
Robinson, Fred L., Dar es Salaam to 
Dacca 
Rose, Mary Grace, O/FSI/LT to Berlin 
Rubano, Mary E., Lahore to NEA 
Sasaki, Grace K., Yaounde to Kathmandu 
Scherman, David A., Thessaloniki to NEA 
Schrage, Barbara Jane, Kuala Lumpur to 
10/ UNP 
Schunhoff, John F., O/JOC to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Schwartz, Richard E., Rio de Janeiro to 
INR/RAR/NW 
Searing, Richard C., EA to Beirut 
Sears, John W., ARA to Santo Domingo 
Seiberling, Harriet L., A/OC/P to Tokyo 
Sekel, George, Jr., Calcutta to NEA 
Shaw, Oliver C., Brussels to Asuncion 
Simmons, Lou Anne, Rabat to Monrovia 
Skoff. Helen D.. Bangkok to Khartoum 
Smith, Judith G., Bangkok to A/OC/S 
Smoot, Billy Daniel, Saigon to Freetown 
Spaulding, Ronald L., Frankfurt to 
E/CAB/REP bn i 
Spencer, Guy F., A/FBO to Mogadiscio 
Stackhouse, Heywood H., Tel Aviv to 
NEA/EX . 
Stammerman, Kenneth A., Tel Aviv to 
Manila 
Stein, Robert A., NEA to Nouakchott 
Stepien. Louise M., Saigon to Belgrade 
Stoker, Wavde C., ARA to Brasilia __ 
Subwick, Erma J., Blantyre to Nicosia 
Sullivan. Kenneth P.. Vienna to Bremen 
Swain, Virginia @, The Hague to 
Khartoum ; 
Swihart, James W., Jr., O/ JOC to Belize 
Takacs, Marilyn H., Seoul to Stockholm 
Teasley, R. Bruce, Diakarta to Beirut 
Thompson, Herbert B., Buenos Aires to 
Panama Cty 
Thompson, Joanne M., Manila to EA/RA 
Thompson. Ward C., Copenhagen to 
P/PS/PCD 
Thurston, Patricia D., Kabul to La Paz 
Trojanowski, Robert J., Tegucigalpa to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Tsukayama, Robert A., AID (Overseas) to 
0/ JOC 


Walck, John A., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 
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Walker, James E., AID (Overseas) to Lyon 
Webber, Robert T., Tokyo to SC 
Whalen, John J., AID (Overseas) to EA 
Whitney, Peter D., Lisbon to E/ICD/ISM 
Wight, William L., Jr., Sao Paulo to ARA 
Wilson, Edward, Karachi to Manila 
Wilson, Rita E., Djakarta to EA 
Woodcock, Mabel F., Dublin to Kingston 
Woodward, Donald R., Kingston to 

REC/ BEX 
Yannie, Frances E., Dakar to Rome 
Zamarrippa, Beatrice K., Tokyo to 


A/OC/T 
Zambito, Frank Joseph, Jr., O/ JOC to 
Panama City 
Zettel, Margaret, Nassau to OECD, Paris 
Zimmerman, Edwin H., Bangkok to Jidda 


RETIREMENTS 


Allen, Margaret L., 0/SCA/SCS 

Biggs, Arthur P., INR/DDC 

Blumberg, Warren P., EUR/RMP 

Brumby, Paul R. S., Dept. of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Carasso, Jessie M., Tegucigalpa 

Childs, Arnold K., Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare 

Collins, Wesley H., 10/OIC 

Dearborn, Henry, ARA 

Emmons, Virginia H., The Hague 

Hagemann, John K., NEA/RA 

Herndon, Richard M., EA/J 

Lee, Adele P., ARA/LA 

Magdanz, James F., Buenos Aires 

Margolies, Daniel Franks, White House 

Mickey, Dora B., Dept. 

Moffitt, Dorothy J., Guayaquil 

Offie, Teresa M., O/SCA/SCS 

O’Sheel, Patrick, AF 

Patterson, Wilma C., San Salvador 

Phillips, Robert M., Guayaquil 

Ruffner, B. Winfred, Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare 

Simmons, Mary F., Manila 

Snyder, Jacob, ARA 

Ulriksson, Vidkunn, AID (U.S.) 

Walkin, Jacob, S/R 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Jennings, Albert T., A/FBO/BDC; Man- 
zoli, Mary K., INR/RAR; Reinecker, H. 
Keith, ACDA. 


GS-14 
Donesa, Margaret M., A/OPR/ST. 
GS-13 


O'Connor, Lawrence L., A/OPR/ST; 
Steinacker, Helen C., A/OPR/ST. 


GS-12 


Brinton, Elizabeth M., CU/ARA; Chal- 
fant, A. Maude, A/OPR/ST; Child, Daniel 
M., A/OPR/ADP; Hines, Melvin L., A/FS. 


GS-11 
Daly, Patrick Joseph, S/CPR. 
GS-9 


Cox, Carlton L., PO/CMA; Herbert, 
Katherine L., EUR; Lubbers, Gerhard L., 
A/OPR/VS; Maddux, Sara J., S/CPR; 
Nelson, Cardozo V., A/OPR/VS; Paskus, 
Mary K., S/CPR. 


APRIL 1970 


Whinery, Marion M., Monterrey 
Young, Jane B., London 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bailey, Harold C., A/OC 

Bayerlein, Eleanor M., ARA 
Blachowicz, Delphine M., PO/CMA/PR 
Blucher, T. Adele, Kuala Lumpur 
Brooks, Joseph W., A/OC 

Brown, Sandra M., EA 

Calhoun, James V., A/OC 

Cardin, Katherine E., EA/VN 

Coffee, Sandra L., 0/JOC 

Crimmings, Raymond D., Saigon 


Nicola, Jean L., La Paz 


East, Pressley D., A/OC 

Farrell, John C., Guayaquil 
Fischer, Cornelia, Vienna 
Flannery, James E., ARA 
Fleischer, Claire Q., Paris 
Heilweil, Marc S., AID (Overseas) 
Joyce, William L., Casablanca 
Jump, Robert G., A/OC 

Keilty, John P., EUR 

Kincaid, William R., A/OC 
Leckey, Thomas C., A/OC 

Lum, Henry W. H., O/ JOC 
McCarron, Charles A., O/SY/I 
Minier, Frederick, A/OC 

Morales, Anatalio C., Jr., 0/JOC 
Ohringer, Frederic R., NEA 
Poston, Donald F., Lima 

Presby, John P., AF 

Reichardt, Margaret A., Rome 
Rhoads, Robert L., Monrovia 
Richard, John F., EA 

Rowe, Elizabeth, Geneva 

Ryan, Anna F., ARA 

Sanders, Kathryn E., Rio de Janeiro 
Sipes, Barbara F., ARA/ECP 
Strong, Irma H., EUR/BMI 
Stubbs, Samuel R., Sydney 
Turner, Roger J. A., Santiago 
Weaver, Elizabeth C., ARA 
Wilson, Nathaniel, Jr., E/OA/AVP 
Wilson, Thomas W., Jr., C 
Wright, Lee Alan, Lagos 


PERSONNEL /Civil Service 


GS-3 
Alexander, Clara W., O/MED; McDer- 


mott, Margaret M., U; Morton, Lucille, 
S/PC. 


GS-7 
Evans, Elizabeth Ann, S/CPR; Good, 


Sue L., INR/REA/OD. 


GS-4 \ 
Allder, Lois L., P/HO; Chavez, Pamela 


R., E/OT/RA; de la Riva, Joanne, ARA/ 
LA; Dickerson, Marian W., CU/IVF/S; 
Endlein, Marie A., A/OPR/RS; Olmstead, 
Linda L., ACDA; Rice, Joann, ARA/ MGT; 
Selby, Shirley D., EUR. 


GS-5 
Baker, Albert, Jr.. O/SCA/PPT; Klein- 


felder, Cornelia V., O/SCA/PPT; Pernell, 
Delores H., E/EX; Pickett, Mae F., O/ 
SCA/PPT; Reid, Thomasine, INR/REA; 
Richards, Carrol S., INR/RSE; Rodgers, 
Marion L., OM/DIR; Sadlier, Lanice A., 
ARA/OAS; Sanford, Minnie B., A/OPR/ 
PBR; Thomas, Jonas L., A/OPR/GS. 


GS-4 
Evans, Linda A., DG/ADM; Hunt, Pa- 








tricia Maria, O0/SCA/PPT; Kelly, Karen P., 
E/OA/AVP; Law, Patricia A. CU/NEA; 
McCarthy, Kathleen, A/FBO/BDC; Shee- 
han, Mary Jane Theresa, O/SCA/PPT; 
Smith, Gwendolyn, O/FSI; Turner, Hen- 
rietta Amelia, O0/SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 
Clements, Barbara J., DG/ADM; Kop- 
chik, Mary Ann, A/OPR/PBR; Lewis, 
Lawrence B., O/FSI/VTC; Michael, Wanda 
M., REC/BEX; Rollins, Glenn A., DG/ 
ADM; Short, Robert C., O/MED/EX. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Addabbo, Frances Marion, O/SCA/PPT 
Alofs, Geneva H., P/HO 

Bagnall, Pamela H., O/FSI 

Banks, Sandra D., O/SCA/PPT 
Barry, Timothy M., O/SCA/PPT 
Basso, Michael F., A/BF/AU 
Billauer, Shirley B., O/SCA/PPT 
Bolleri, Anne Elizabeth, 0/SCA/PPT 
Bouldin, Michelle Audra, O/SCA/PPT 
Bow, Beatrice, W. C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Bradley, Louis F., 0/SCA/PPT 

Brice, Marie, O/SCA/PPT 

Bryarly, A. Louise, O/SCA/PPT 
Burton, Bette, 0/SCA/PPT 

Carroll, Deborah A., O/SCA/PPT 
Carter, Lillie E.. O0/SCA/PPT 

Chan, Anna E., USUN 

Cochran, Carolyn J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Courtney, Mary Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Cruz, Mable A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Dambowic, Shirley, 0/SCA/PPT 
Derector, Richard Allen, 0/SCA/PPT 
Forster, Catherine, O0/SCA/PPT 
Franklin, Annie Sue, O0/SCA/PPT 
Freeland, Laverne B., O/SCA/PPT 
Frymire, Mary A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Gardner, Mildred B., O0/SCA/PPT 
Gastich, Sophia, O0/SCA/PPT 

Gist. Helen |., O/SCA/PPT 

Gordon, Joseph D., Jr.. REC/EMP 
Greene, Regina Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Greer, Joseph 1.. Jr., O/SCA/PPT 
Griffin, Elizabeth Ann, O/SCA/PPT 
Grimes, Marilyn Dixie, S/S-EX 
Halligan, Kathleen D., 0/SCA/PPT 
Hanagan, Mary Kathleen, O/SCA/PPT 
Harden, Donna E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Holly, Marilyn V., O0/SCA/PPT 
Jacocks, Odessa E.. 0/SCA/PPT 
Jenkins, Anthony C., ACDA 
Johnson, Lonnie M., O0/SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Mattie B., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Kamps, Annabelle M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Kostka, Mary Lou, 0/SCA/PPT 
Lear, Freida Jan, O0/SCA/PPT 
Lowe, Edgar Arno, 0/SCA/PPT 
Mayhew, Carol A., 0/ A&CP 

McCabe, Dorothy N., O/SCA/PPT 
McClary. Edward S.. 0/SCA/PPT 
McCondichie, Cynthia E.. 0/SCA/PPT 
Mingo, Alma Mae. 0/SCA/PPT 
Mitchell, Naomi C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Neri, Antoniette A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Nicholson. Anne Marie, 0/SCA/PPT 
Okeson, Maureen F. H.. O/FSI/VTC 
O'Malley. Edward. 0/SCA/PPT 
Pelaez, Dolores E.. 0/SCA/PPT 
Peragine. Josephine. 0/SCA/PPT 
Polnoff. Gertrude, 0/SCA/PPT 
Pone, Ceril Aubrey. INR/RCI 
Quinn, William J., A/OPR/ADP 
Rodriguez. Sonia H., O/SCA/PPT 
Roper, Elizabeth H.. O/SCA/PPT 
Rose, Alpha G., O/OPR/LR 

Russell. Shirley. 0/SCA/PPT 

Saint Germain. Michelle A.. 0/SCA/PPT 
Saridakis. Anthony Alex, 0/SCA/PPT 
Schatz, Nancy A., O/-SCA/PPT 









































Schwartz, James E., 0/SCA/PPT Miller, Odessa T., O/ SCA/PPT 


Shabel, Philip, O0/ SCA/PPT Moore, La Won B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Shaw, Laurena, O/SCA/PPT Poole, Mary L., O0/SCA/PPT 
Shorb, Yolanda E., ARA/CEN Pryor, Robert A., A/OC/T 
Skehan, Patrick D., 0/SCA/PPT Quinones, Johnny R., O/FSI 
Smith, Gladys B., 0/SCA/PPT Roberts, Marcia E., INR/RAR 
Souvie, Willie D., 0/SCA/PPT Romer, Merle, 10/EX 

Thomas, Douglas J., 0/SCA/PPT Sitnik, Judith Hyde, A/OPR/ADP 
Thomas, Vondell Avon, O0/SCA/PPT Smith, Dozey I., S/CPR 
Thompson, Mable Odette, 0/SCA/PPT Stewart, Alonzo J., O/SY/EX 
Truly, Germaine D., O/SCA/PPT Sullivan, Linda K., 10/OES 
Vaughn, Beverly S., O/FS/ACC/AA Summa, Janice M., CU/IR 


Vito, Cynthia Kay, O/SCA/PPT 


a rr 
ite, Sharon Lynn, O! ; 

Wilbur, Loretta Therese, O/SCA/PPT F.S. Staff Promotions 

Williams, Barbara Ann, 0/SCA/PPT g ‘ , 

Williams, Maxine R., 0/SCA/PPT The following Foreign Service Staff 


Yanak, Jacqueline D., O/SCA/PPT personnel have been promoted: 
Yurkus, Susan M., O/SCA/PPT 
Class 9 to Class 8 


REASSIGNMENTS Lois A. Barnaal, Hamburg; Kath- 
Copeland, Laura J., A/OS to INR/EX erine C. Clarke, Lubumbashi, Mary 
DeLorey, Mathilda R., O to A/FBO C. Collins, The Hague; Francine R. 
Dobyns, Donna E., EUR to REC/BEX Giamona, Wellington; Eileen A. 


Mills, Leroy L., REC/EMP to DG/ADM ae ' 
Place, Claudia M., O/A&CP to PO/cMA _— Girard, Tripoli; Larry G. Millspaugh, 


Printis, Antoinette M., E to NEA/RA Nicosia; William W. Putnam, Monte- 
Tyler, Jacquelyne D., O/SCA/PPT to SCI video; Bonnie B. Ray, London; Kar- 
en D. Riley, Santiago; Sue D. Tane- 

RESREMENTS quoot, Beirut; Beverly N. Tupper, 
Nuermberger, Ruth K., P/MS Helsinki; Walter L. Wesselman, 


Weir, Arie M., A/OPR/ST 


Rawalpindi; and Wendy Williams, 
RESIGNATIONS Algiers. 

Abeita, Lauren M., O/SCA/PPT Class 10 to Class 9 
nderson, Bernice C., 0/SCA/PPT : ; 
Briddell, Francis Gilbert, A/OC/P Eleanor E. Browne, Tegucigalpa; 
Fischer, Judith L., 0/SCA/PPT Carlyn J. Elliott, Port-au-Prince; Abi- 
Gillespie, Israel, Jr., DG/ADM gail Estey, Kabul; Gail M. Herriges, 
rt wy ee . NeeD Djakarta; Barbara J. Huskey, Dja- 
Greenhut, Frederic A., P/HO karta; Patricia J. Johnson, Monrovia; 
Krone Phytiie As SPI aoe Patricia A. Lignoul, Managua; Nancy 
McAdams, Jackie Faye, 0/SCA/PPT L. McCorkle, Ankara; and Judy L. 

Mickey, Nancy J., ACDA Rutan, Aden. 

:- ae 

pent 
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DAR ES SALAAM—Shown recently on top of Mount Kilimanjaro are, from the 
left, Dr. D. Roberts of the Canadian Military Mission; Major General S. H. 
Sarakikya, Commanding General, Tanzanian Peoples Defense Force; Chief Guide 
E. Minja; and FSO Nick Heyniger, Political Officer, U.S. Embassy. The photo- 
graph was taken by John Martin of the United Kingdom’s High Commission here. 
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O, Where in the World 
Am | Going Next? 





A secretary serving at the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Adana, Turkey, is 
the otherwise anonymous author of 
this verse: 


WHERE? 


O, where in the world am I going? 
O, where in the world will I be 
When the year’s at the middle, 
O answer this riddle: 
O, where in the world will I be? 





Am I going to London or Ghana? 
Am I going to Ouagadougou? 

Am I going to Spain 

Where it rains on the plain? 
Will my language be Czech or Urdu? 


Will I bask in the sun in December, 
Wear longjohns in June and July? 
Will I swim in the Niger? 
Play tag with a tiger? 
Or maybe fly kites with a Thai? 


And will I wear muu-muus or saris 

Or fur-lined parkas and boots? 
Will I cook with fish and rice 
Or curries with spice? 

Or will I chew betel nut roots? 


O, where in the world am I going 
When I leave fair Adana behind? 
When I bid them goodbye 
O where will I fly? 
Please! You’re driving me out of my 
mind! 


It’s Your Future 


Take stock in America 
Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The following list of current publica- 
tions on foreign affairs was compiled by 
the Library of the Department: 


Areas and Peoples 


ADAMS, Richard N. Crucifixion by 
Power; Essays on Guatemalan National 
Social Structure, 1944-1966. Austin: Univ. 
of Texas Pr., 1970. 562p. $10.00 

BARNETT, A. Doak and Edwin O. 
Reischauer, eds. United States and China: 
the Next Decade. New York: Praeger, 
1970. $7.50 

BEJAR, Hector. Peru, 1965: Notes on 
a Guerrilla Experience. Tr. by William 
Rose. New York: Monthly Review Pr., 
1970. 144p. $6.00 

DEACON, Richard. A History of the 
British Secret Service. New York: Tap- 
linger, 1970. 440p. $7.95 

DEVELOPMENT Problems in Latin 
America; an Analysis by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Austin: Univ. of Texas Pr., 
1970. 375p. $15.00 

DUVIGNAUD, Jean. Change at She- 
bika: Report from a North African Vil- 
lage. New York: Pantheon, 1970. $6.95 

EDWARDS, Owen Dudley, ed. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien Introduces Ireland. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1970. $7.95 

FAGEN, Richard R. and Wayne A. 
Cornelius, Jr. Political Power in Latin 
America: Seven Confrontations. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1970. 448p. $7.95 

GORDON, Leonard H. D., ed. Tai- 
wan—A Study in Chinese Local History. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1970. 
136p. $3.50 

GRIFFIN, Keith. Underdevelopment in 


Spanish America. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Pr., 1970. 28ip. $10.00 
HOROWITZ, Irving L., ed. Cuban 
Communism. Chicago: Aldine, 1970. 
152p. $0.95 
LANDSBERGER, Henry A., ed. The 


Church and Social Change in Latin Amer- 
ica. South Bend, Ind.: Univ. of Notre 
Dame Pr., 1970. 320 p. $9.50 
MARITANO, Nino. A Latin American 
Economic Community. South Bend: Univ. 
of Notre Dame Pr., 1970. 320 p. $9.95 
MEHTA, Ved. A Portrait of India. 
New York: Farrar, 1970. 544p. $10.00 
MENDEL, Douglas. The Politics of 
Formosan Nationalism. Berkeley: Univ. 
of Calif. Pr., 1970. 328p. $7.95 
NOWLAN, Kevin B. and T. Desmond 
Williams, eds. Ireland in the War Years 
and After: 1939-51. South Bend: Univ. 
of Notre Dame Pr., 1970. 242p, $8.50 
O’CONNOR, James R. The Origins of 
Socialism in Cuba. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Pr., 1970. 338p. $10.00 
RAMOS, Joseph R. Labor and Develop- 
ment in Latin America. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Pr., 1970. 320p. $12.50 
SILCOCK, T. H. The Economic Devel- 
opment of Thai Agriculture. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell Univ. Pr., 1970. 264p. $11.50 
SLESSER, Malcolm. Brazil: Land With- 
out Limit. Cranbury, New Jersey: A. S. 
Barnes, 1970. $8.00 
_UGALDE, Antonio. Power and Con- 
flict in a Mexican Community; A Study of 


Political Integration. 
Mexico; Univ. of New Mexico Pr., 1970. 
272p. $9.00 
WATERBURY, John. 
the Faithful; the Moroccan Political Elite, 
A Study in Segmented Politics. New York: 


Albuquerque, New 
Commander of 


Columbia Univ. Pr., 1970. 380p. $10.00 
WILLIAMS, Maslyn. The Land in Be- 
tween: the Cambodian Dilemma. New 
York: Morrow, 1970. 256p. $7.95 
WINTON, John. The Forgotten Fleet: 
the British Navy in the Pacific, 1944-1945. 
New York: Coward, 1970. $8.95 


Biography 


CHANDLER, Alfred D., Jr. The Papers 
of Dwight David Eisenhower: the War 
Years: 5 vols. Edited by Alfred D. Chan- 
dler, Jr. and Stephen E. Ambrose. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Pr., 1970. $75.00 

NEWHOUSE, John. De Gaulle and the 
——- New York: Viking, 1970. 

6.9 

PETERSON, Merrill D. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the New Nation; a Biography. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1970. 1088p. 


$15.00 
POWERS, Francis Gary. Operation 
Overflight: the U-2 Pilot Tells His Story 


for the First Time. New York: Holt 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970. $5.95 

ROHERTY, James M. The Decisions 
of Robert S. McNamara; A Study of the 
Rule of the Secretary of Defense. Coral 
Gables, Florida: Univ. of Miami Pr., 
1970. 192p. $7.95 


Diplomatic History 


ARMAJANI, Yaha. Middle East: Past 
and Present. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice, 1970. 432p. $9.25 

GUPTA, Bhabani Sen. The Fulcrum 
of Asia; Relations Among China, India, 
Pakistan and the U.S.S.R. New York: 
Pegasus, 1970. 384p. $7.95 

KENDALL, Paul M. and Vincent Iardi, 
eds. Despatches, With Related Documents, 
of Milanese Ambassadors in France and 
Burgundy, 1450-1483. Vol. 1. 1450-1460: 
Edited with Translations. Athens, Ohio: 
Ohio Univ. Pr., 1970. 575p. $15.00 


Issues and Aspects 


ARENDT, Hannah. On Violence. New 
York: Harcourt, 1970. 112p. $4.75 

BOWETT, D. W. Law of International 
Institutions, Second Edition. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell, 1970. $10.50 

CHITTICK, William O. State Depart- 
ment, the Press, and Pressure Groups. 
New York: Wiley, 1970. 384p. $9.95 

COLONNESE, Louis M., ed. Human 
Rights and the Liberation of Man in the 
Americas. South Bend: Univ. of Notre 
Dame Pr., 1970. 304p. $6.95 

DRUCKER, Peter. Technology, Man- 
agement and Society. New York: Harper, 
1970. $5.95 

DUBOS§, Rene. Reason Awake: Science 
for Man. New York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 
1970. $6.95 

FRIEDMAN, Milton and Anna J. 


Schwartz. Monetary Statistics of the Unit- 


ed States: Estimates, Sources and Methods. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Studies in Business Cycles, No. 20. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1970. 517p. 
$15.00 

HAAS, Ernst. The Web of Interde- 
pendence; the United States and Interna- 
tional Organizations. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice, 1970. $4.50; pap. 
$1.95 

HALEY, Edward P. Revolution and 
Intervention. Cambridge, Mass.: M.L.T. 
Pr., 1970. 320p. $10.00 

HIGDON, Hal. Business Healers and 
How They Work. New York: Random, 
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